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ABSTRACT 

By the early decades of the nineteenth century, the Revolutionary rallying cries of 
liberty and equality rang false to the more than 1.5 million black individuals living in 
bondage throughout the new United States. Drury Scott, a free black veteran of the 
American Revolution, represents an example of the contradictions of Revolutionary 
rhetoric and the promotion of race-based slavery in the new nation. When he stood before 
the Fayette County, Kentucky Circuit Court on the first day of July 1820, Scott, made an 
important political statement: That even though his rights had been restricted based on his 
skin color over the years since the war’s end, he still deserved “the support of his 
country” as a veteran of the Revolution and his dedication to the Patriot cause. This 
project seeks to place black military service at the center of questions over race, 
citizenship, freedom, and the nature of the republic both during and after the conflict. 

My approach focuses on pension documents, originally filed in local county 
courthouses throughout the new nation. These rich resources demonstrate the ways that 
free people of color understood the meaning of the Revolution at a time when state 
legislatures passed laws that restricted their freedoms and secured the institution of race- 
based slavery. The project argues that black veterans and their widows actively engaged 
in the creation of local memory of the war by recounting their war stories. County level 
documents also suggest that veterans and their families had a complex understanding of 
the legal system and utilized local paradigms of gender and race to protect their limited 
rights. The pension application process not only offers insight on the development of the 


relationship between local, state, and federal authorities concerning race, gender, and 


legal standing through the creation and implementation of the first federal pensions. By 
considering the pension process as claims to masculinity, femininity, respect, and 
reputation, particularly in southern communities, the project demonstrates that 
connections to the American Revolution provided a means for African-American men 
and women to fight for their families and their limited freedoms in a country bent on 


race-based slavery. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 1780, a young free black man named Andrew Ferguson found himself captured 
by British troops in the rural Virginia countryside. Once abducted, two British soldiers 
whipped Ferguson and his father repeatedly with a cat-o-nine tails. After the violent 
encounter, the two men made their escape and met General Nathanael Green, a leader of 
the Patriot forces under General George Washington’s command. When they related their 
story of imprisonment and torture, Ferguson recalled Green’s response: “[he] toled [sic] 
us that if the British ever got us again they would kill us and he had better draft us and so 
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he ... told us we should go with him and must fight the British.” * Ferguson went on to 
engage in several battles in the southern campaign, including the Battle at Allegany, 
where he faced British forces led by his former British captors, and at King’s Mountain, a 
skirmish just outside of Cow-Pens, Guilford, and Eutaw Springs. In 1781, he sustained a 
head injury in action at Guilford, South Carolina that kept him out of action for a month 


while doctors treated him at the iron works. He was discharged later in that same year but 


after he left the army, his head injury worsened, and he returned to the iron works to 


Revolutionary War Pension and Bounty Land Warrant Application Files (National Archives 
Microfilm Publication M804), roll 966, Andrew Ferguson, S32243. Hereafter, all federal pension 
documents will be cited as RWP, microfilm roll number, name of veteran, pension number. For a short 
biography of Andrew Ferguson and his father, see Paul Heinegg, List of Free African Americans in the 
Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, 
http://www. freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm. 


recover until a friend sent someone to help him travel back to his home in Virginia in 
November 1781.” 

Over fifty years later, when he stood before the Probate Judge of Monroe County, 
Indiana, and petitioned for his pension, Andrew Ferguson swore that day in 1838 to his 
free status, and the judge labeled him a free “colored man” in the petition that would 
later be sent to the War Department.’ Ferguson’s petition is similar to thousands of others 
sent from Revolutionary War veterans, black and white, from all across the country in the 
1820s and 1830s. He included everything he could remember about the battles in which 
he participated, including specific details such as names of leaders and other service 
members. He also described the informal nature of his discharge, “Gen. Green said he 
would take all our names down and we should get our pay...he gave me some kind of a 
ticket or other which I have long ago lost.”* Veterans like Ferguson needed the details of 
their wartime experiences in order to prove their service because many lost their official 
paperwork—if they even received it in the first place. 

Though his petition looks very similar to those submitted by white veterans, 
Ferguson’s story of capture by the British stands out among the crowd of petitions. For 
Ferguson, who was a free man prior to the first shots fired at Lexington and Concord, the 
physical assault with the cat-o-nine tails meant more than just the pain of tearing the flesh 
on his back. It was also a deeply symbolic gesture, a reminder of his vulnerability in a 


racialized world, of how easily the line between enslaved and free could be broken for 


2 RWP, roll 966, Andrew Ferguson, $32243, 6. 
3 Tbid. 
4 RWP, roll 966, Ferguson, Andrew, $32243. 


someone with black skin. It hammered home the precarious position of being a free black 
man in a society that fully accepted and promoted race-based slavery. The British, who 
are historically associated with the beginnings of abolitionism and small-scale 
emancipation after Lord Dunmore’s 1775 Proclamation offered freedom to all slaves or 
indentured servants who bore arms for royal forces, were not allies in Ferguson’s eyes. 
From his standpoint, they were his enemy and they had the power to reduce a free man to 
slavery with one lash. This contradiction, the false promises of freedom versus the 
conscious decisions that slaves and free people of color made to join the military to earn 
their freedom, whether they sided with the British or the Patriots, will be at the center of 
this work. 

Ferguson’s petition, along with other federal pension petitions of black soldiers 
and their widows, complicate the way that we think about race, freedom, and military 
service during the Revolutionary Era and Early Republic. Black military service in the 
Patriot forces specifically represents a critical moment and serves as both a practical and 
ideological lens through which to view the struggle over questions of citizenship, 
freedom, and the nature of the republic. Ferguson’s experience, as well as those of other 
black veterans, shows the importance of family and neighborhood ties in connection with 
their military service that helped them gamer a good reputation in their local 
communities. By placing their military service in the context of their lives before and 
after the war, the dissertation seeks to understand how and why black veterans traded 


their sacrifice for social and economic capital. This approach seeks to connect more fully 


the Revolutionary era to the Early Republic through the eyes of black Revolutionary War 
veterans. 

At one level, the dissertation investigates the experiences of free blacks such as 
Andrew Ferguson, as well as those of slaves who joined the Continental Army, and will 
examine the ways that they achieved, maintained, and perpetuated their free status 
throughout the period even in slave societies. Historian Gary Nash has argued, “white 
Americans were fighting to protect their liberty; enslaved Americans fought to attain it.”° 
Though many enslaved Americans were in fact forced into service by their masters, 
Nash’s argument raises the question of what motivated free black soldiers to join Patriot 
forces. Did they fight to protect their liberty, limited though it may have been, or did they 
fight with similar intentions to the enslaved? Documents produced by the efforts of 
veterans and their widows show that men enlisted for many reasons—not only did they 
want to protect the liberty they had, like white veterans, they also wanted to expand their 
freedoms to protect their families, many of whom were enslaved. In many instances, 
enlistment and service were decisions based on familial and community concerns. In 
some ways, they fought for the devil they knew and helped to preserve their status and 
their communities, whatever the war might bring. Many historians who have studied 
black experience in the war effort have underestimated the importance of gender 
paradigms of masculinity and the importance of soldiers’ role in their families when 


discussing their decisions to join the army or navy. In addition to a discussion of the 


° Gary B. Nash, The Unknown American Revolution: The Unruly Birth of Democracy and the 
Struggle to Create America (New York: Penguin Group, 2005), 225. 


motivations for enrollment, the dissertation will also attempt to reconstruct the ways that 
military service affected black freedom in the years following General Cornwallis’s 
surrender on October 19, 1781. This includes the experiences of the veterans’ widows 
who also petitioned their local courts for pensions following legislation in the 1830s and 
1840s. 

In a broader sense, the dissertation seeks to understand how the intersections of 
racial identity, freedom, and gender in the new nation affected the specific experiences of 
African Americans who fought for American Independence, as well as their families. 
Applications for federal pensions provide an important gateway to understand these 
intersections by providing insight into veterans' dealings with both local and federal 
government. These records are just the beginning. Women like Betsy Goff, who applied 
for her pension on September 25, 1851, in the Bedford County, Virginia, courthouse, 
applied at the end of a long, colorful life—a life full of lessons on how to navigate the 
white power structure in order to preserve her limited rights within the slave society.° By 
tracing her life through deed and probate records, census data, tax papers, marital and 
death records, as well as criminal and chancery court records, we can see a more vivid 
picture of a woman who fought for her legal right to marriage and a pension based on her 
husband’s status as a Revolutionary War soldier. 

For the last two centuries, scholars and historians have attempted to write black 


experience into the grand narrative of the American Revolution. From the earliest 


5 RWP, roll 1086, Goff, Zachariah, W2730,14. For a short biography, see Paul Heinegg, List of 
Free African Americans in the Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and 
Delaware, http://www. freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm. 


writings in the nineteenth century, historians such as William C. Nell have proposed 
African American Revolutionary War service as a reason for abolition of the institution 
of slavery and equal rights for all black Americans. Nell and other nineteenth century 
historians garnered little attention from white scholars and throughout the early twentieth 
century relatively little was published concerning African Americans in the Revolution 
until the Civil Rights Movement influenced historians of slavery to reexamine the 
institution. In recent years historians have shifted their focus from accounts of black 
patriot heroes of the Revolution to the larger number of slaves who fought for British 
forces, focusing on an influential argument made by historian Sylvia Frey that the 
Revolution was actually two battles being fought simultaneously: the colonists versus the 
British, and slaves versus their masters. ” 

This dissertation expands and complicates the existing historiography on black 
participation in the Revolution in several ways, particularly through its focus on regional 
context for black veterans. Previous studies focused on black patriots have mainly 
examined black regiments raised by colonies such as Rhode Island. The story of southern 
black patriots, especially in Virginia, is often overshadowed by Lord Dunmore’s 
Proclamation and the white fear of slave rebellion in the summer of 1776.° Yet, the 
experiences of those who petitioned for their pension in the early nineteenth century 


show that not all African Americans who joined the war effort thought freedom was 


7 Sylvia R.Frey, Water from the Rock: Black Resistance in a Revolutionary Age (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991). 

8 Parkinson, 154-7; Michael A. McDonnell, The Politics of War: Race, Class, and Conflict in 
Revolutionary Virginia (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2007), 133-4; Edward 
Countryman, Enjoy the Same Liberty: Black Americans and the Revolutionary Era (Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2012), 44-8. 


possible through the Proclamation. The discussion of soldiering will be largely dependent 
upon soldiers’ reminisces some thirty to forty years after the war ended—thus revealing 
the importance of Revolutionary War veteran status to free blacks in a society that, by the 
1830s, was passing increasingly harsh state and federal laws that restricted black 
freedom. Through the use of Revolutionary War pension petitions, the dissertation 
bridges the gap between studies that examine the lives of free blacks and slaves in the 
Revolutionary Era and those that study the antebellum era. 

Herbert Aptheker and Luther Porter Jackson, writing during the 1940s—a time 
when the academic as well as public discourse was rife with new debates over black 
soldiers and freedom before and during WW1I—rescued the subject of black military 
participation in the American Revolution from obscurity. Through their works, Aptheker 
and Jackson acknowledged the importance of ordinary people in the conflict. 
Specifically, they both point to the existence of both enslaved and free people of color 
participating in the conflict. In Luther Porter Jackson’s 1942 article, he emphasized the 
existence of enslaved individuals in the rank and file of the Continental Army and Navy. 
In the article, Jackson focuses on Virginia because, unlike other northern states, black 
soldiers “fought side by side with the white soldier.” Unlike some northern states, there 
were not enough black soldiers to constitute a separate regiment. Jackson concentrates on 
the American patriotic romanticism that characterizes the memory of the Revolution by 
downplaying the role of slaves that allied themselves with the British. He argues, “since 


Dunmore’s expedition failed dismally and inasmuch as his proclamation had no 


° Jackson, 247. 


permanent effect in liberating his black regiment, this whole event and other minor 
episodes lose historical interest when compared with the victory the Negro soldiers and 
seamen helped to achieve in the American cause.”’° As a black historian who remained 
actively engaged in the early Civil Rights movement, Jackson narrated black soldiering 
as patriotic and noble instead of revolutionary. Aptheker also focused on the ways in 
which the American Revolution “won the whole-hearted support of the Negro people,” 
focusing on the heroic service of African Americans in fighting for the new nation."! 
Though the black soldiers who risked their lives during the war deserve recognition as 
heroes in the conflict, only focusing on the bravery of the soldiers neglects a larger theme 
of race and nation making in this period. 

One of Jackson’s greatest contributions is his pioneering use of the pension 
petitions submitted by black veterans. This underused source provided Jackson with a 
wealth of knowledge about military experiences for African American veterans. Jackson 
focuses on the soldiers’ memories of enlistment and battle, but these documents can also 
be used to shed light on the social experiences of African Americans in the early 
nineteenth century. Jackson’s article provides a starting point for developing a list of 
black veterans because most of the article is dedicated to listing the name, county of 
enlistment, and military service of 150 soldiers and seamen who fought in the war and 
petitioned for pensions. Jackson told the individual stories of extraordinary bravery and 


patriotism that, perhaps, would help to advance the fight for civil rights for African 


1Tbid, 249. 
11 Herbert Aptheker, The Negro in the American Revolution (New York: International Publishers, 
1940), 5. 


Americans in the twentieth century. Jackson’s examination, while innovative for its time, 
lacks a broader sense of the documents as a whole. He provides inadequate context for 
the decisions of these men and women, and there is very little discussion of the ways that 
the experiences and choices of free people of color differed from those of the enslaved. 
His exhaustive research was, however, a major achievement in identifying men whose 
sacrifice would have otherwise gone unknown and forgotten. 

By the 1960s, the perspective on black involvement in the Revolution began to 
change, particularly with the publication of Benjamin Quarles’s The Negro in the 
American Revolution. '? Published at the height of the Civil Rights Movement, Quarles 
utilized personal accounts, newspaper articles, and court documents to show that blacks 
participated in the Revolution and argued that their experiences in the war provided an 
important stimulus for freedom and abolition. Much like Aptheker and Jackson before 
him, Quarles’s work centered on exhaustive research and his extraordinary ability to 
piece together narratives based on fragmentary sources. 

Quarles’s work is important for understanding the development of the scholarly 
literature. One of the most important contributions that his work represents in the 
historiography is the importance of enslaved men who allied with the British. In earlier 
works, and in the broader public memory, the choices made by these men were ignored 
or easily dismissed as unimportant. Quarles devoted three chapters to slaves who made 


personal decisions to join the British, and he views these decisions as decisions to fight 


2 Benjamin Quarles, The Negro in the American Revolution (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1961), xxxi. 


for freedom. '? His work signifies a shift in the discipline of history as the Civil Rights 
Movement moved some scholars away from the romanticized vision of the United States 
as a beacon of equality and freedom and instead focused on how enslaved individuals 
conceptualized their own freedom. Instead of attempting to prove slaves’ loyalty to the 
patriot cause, Quarles described the devotion of African Americans to a more inclusive 
vision of equality and freedom. Though more interested in a broader concept of freedom 
struggles than previous historians were, Quarles remained devoted to a whiggish view of 
history. He concluded that the “irreversible commitment of the new nation to the 
principles of liberty and equality” would include blacks as well as whites, eventually. '* 

Historian Alan Gilbert was one of the foremost experts on black military 
involvement in the American Revolution. He has argued that the American Revolution 
and worldwide movements for greater democracy more generally, “occurred as two 
revolutions, one undertaken to achieve political independence and the other to achieve 
social equality.”!° He traces the role played by African Americans who fought on both 
sides of the Revolution as a way to show that though these two revolutions “sometimes 
ran together, in parallel” they were “more often at odds.” !° Gilbert ably relates the 
complicated relationship between emancipation and the American Revolution and finds 
that though the British did more to advance social equality, they did not necessarily 


ensure freedom to all who ran to their lines. He placed African American participants at 


13 Tbid. 

14 Tid, 200. 

15 Alan Gilbert, Black Patriots and Loyalists: Fighting for Emancipation in the War for 
Independence (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2013), xvii. 

16 Thid, 2. 
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the center of American contests for freedom—and situated the American Revolution in 
context with the French, Haitian, and Venezuelan revolutions. 

In one chapter, Gilbert analyzed black experience in the Patriot army and navy by 
state. Though many of the other states have very extensive archival evidence, for the 
Virginia section, he leaned heavily on the evidence given by Luther Porter Jackson’s 
article . While Jackson’s work was excellent for its time, Gilbert lacked any new research 
for Virginia. Gilbert viewed the importance of navy enlistment as the core of the 
abolitionist tendencies of the Patriot army. In order to gain more seamen who had a clear 
understanding of the geography, the Patriot navy needed free people of color and slaves 
who often navigated the waters prior to the war.'” Gilbert’s expert analysis of runaways 
and the focus on the patriot navy constituted a much needed contribution to the literature 
concerning black participation in the American Revolution. It is clear, however, that 
more work is needed in order to understand the experiences of black soldiers in the army 
and how wartime experiences shaped the lives of veterans in the early nineteenth century. 

Alan Taylor’s important contribution to the scholarly debate focuses on white 
reaction to actions taken by slaves, free people of color, the British, and northern Patriots 
during the Revolution. He argues that, by the start of the War of 1812, Virginians had 
developed a “persuasive dread” of African Americans and they increasingly “wove a 
cocoon of dread that became even more claustrophobic.” '® In the section concerning the 


Revolution in Virginia, Taylor is more interested in white reaction to slaves running to 


17 W. Jeffrey Bolster, Black Jacks: African American Seamen in the Age of Sail (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2009), 7-43. 

18 Alan Taylor, The Internal Enemy: Slavery and War in Virginia, 1772-1832 (New York: W.W. 
Norton & Company, 19. 
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British lines than the free black men who enlisted in Patriot forces—he assumed that 
most of the numbers in the Virginia forces were due to masters forcing slaves to enlist as 
substitutes. His emphasis remained on great planters and the legislature’s reactions to the 
chaos going on around them. He then traced the ways that, because of that chaos and fear, 
whites came to view the enslaved as the greatest enemy facing the new nation. 

The most recently published work on black Revolutionary soldiers is Judith L. 
Van Buskirk’s Standing in Their Own Light: African American Patriots in the American 
Revolution.'? Van Burskirk analyzed pension application documents that had been mostly 
overlooked by other historians. She argues that black pensioners, particularly those in the 
North, equated military experience with political rights. The American Revolution, for all 
its failures, gave African American men opportunities to stand in their own light and earn 
their just due from the federal bureaucracy.*° Van Buskirk is less interested in the 
experience of widows and heirs of black soldiers who continued to apply well into the 
mid-nineteenth century than in the ways free blacks from northern colonies harnessed 
their veteran status to the fight for abolition. 

This dissertation project expands the scope of the literature on black veterans 
through its focus on race and gender in the local context. The specific focus on regional 
paradigms of masculinity and femininity helps to better understand the reasons why 
African Americans tied themselves to their (or their husband’s) military service in the 


Revolution. When the pension process is contextualized within the rest of their lives— 


19 Judith Van Buskirk, Standing in Their Own Light: African American Patriots in the Americ?an 
Revolution (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2017). 
20 bid, 5. 
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particularly when considered in regional terms, like the threat of the internal slave 
trade—it is clear that free African American families valued the stability of their families 
and fought hard to preserve their freedom for future generations. The federal pensioner 
status was just one of many tools that free black men and women used in order to help 
their families survive in states with legal structures bent on returning them to slavery. 
Their ability to sustain social connections made during the war helped them to advance 


their social and economic capital after the war. 


Chapter One addresses the importance of the decision to enlist in the context of 
the lives of free black men and their families despite the wavering policies of General 
George Washington, the Continental Congress, and state legislatures throughout the war. 
Through their own reminisces, muster rolls, and the affidavits of people who knew them, 
this chapter details the ways that black soldiers in the Continental armed forces and 
colonial militias enlisted with their neighbors and sometimes with their brothers or other 
family members. Chapter One emphasizes the importance of community, developing 
ideas of manhood in a veteran’s choice to enlist. 

Chapter Two traces the familial and kinship networks of soldiers while in service. 
It follows the men into battle and discusses the ways that they remembered the conflict 
and the human experience of fighting alongside their family and friends. It also 
demonstrates the ways that black soldiers created new networks with the other soldiers 


around them. These relationships, forged in battle, would be instrumental in their efforts 
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to carve a space for themselves in the new nation.*! Brothers often fought beside 
brothers, men took time to return home to help support their households, women received 
funding from the state to help them subsist while their men were gone. The chapter 
illuminates the opportunities that the military provided for black men to assert their 
masculinity and make quiet claims to citizenship through their service, and underlines the 
importance of kinship networks, even when the soldiers were far from home. 

Chapter 3 address the complicated notions of freedom and liberty in the making 
of the United States, beginning with the tangible examples of enslaved men who earned 
their freedom through their service. Historians have speculated that perhaps 500 slaves 
won their freedom by serving in Patriot forces.” In these cases, it seems that the 
emphasis in the argument for manumission centers on the slave’s ability to control his 
own body, to fight on his own accord. In fact, one of the cases utilized the ban on 
enslaved enlistment as a reason for manumission—that the only way the slave in question 
could join the army was with the full support of his master, and because only free men 
could enlist, the master essentially agreed to manumit his slave when he allowed him to 
join the army.*° The chapter discusses various state pension and bounty land warrants and 
underlines the continuance and importance of the networks soldiers developed during 


their military service. This chapter also address the post-Revolutionary legal 


*1 This work emphasizes the importance of kinship in the construction of national culture and the 
development of nationalism and imagined kinship. See Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: 
Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (New York: Verson, 1991). 

2 Alan Taylor, The Internal Enemy: Slavery and War in Virginia, 1772-1832 (New York: W.W. 
Norton & Company), 152-176; Jackson, Luther Porter. “Virginia Negro in the American Revolution” The 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. 27, No. 3 (July, 1942): 247-87. 

°3 The Virginia Journal and Alexandria Advertiser, 01 January 1785. 
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developments that facilitated and, later, restricted black freedom in the new nation. 
Scholars, have pointed to this era as especially important for the free black population, as 
the population quickly rose in the decades after the war.*4 However, in reaction to several 
factors including that spike in population, as well as the white fear of black rebellion, 
white legislators acted quickly to limit black freedoms.*° Within forty years of the 
nation’s birth, states throughout the Union passed strict laws governing the ways that free 
people of African descent could live their lives, with focus on the mobility of free people 
of color.*° The increase in the internal slave trade was particularly important for black 
veterans returning home to mid-Atlantic states. Black men faced the very real threat of 
losing their families to the cotton fields of the Deep South. This chapter analyzes the 
experience of veterans who faced different challenges, like Nace Butler, who faced the 
harsh reality of losing his children when he returned home to Maryland. 2” The 
contrasting experience of men like Abraham Goff who lived in Virginia and was 


successful in securing his family’s freedom through indentures and apprenticeships for 


*4 Tra Berlin, Slaves Without Masters: The Free Negro in the Antebellum South (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1974); Edwards, Laura F., The People and Their Peace: Legal Culture and the 
Transformation of Inequality in the Post-Revolutionary South (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 2009). 

°5 For literature examining the legislation actions taken against black freedom, see Eva Sheppard 
Wolf, Race and Liberty in the New Nation (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 2006); Joshua 
Rothman. Notorious in the Neighborhood: Sex and Families Across the Color Line in Virginia, 1787- 
1861(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2003); ; Martha Hodes, White Women, Black Men: 
Illicit Sex in the 19'" Century South (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1997); Melvin Patrick Ely, Israel 
on the Appomattox: A Southern Experiment in Black Freedom from the 1790s Through the Civil War (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2004); Peter W. Bardaglio, Reconstructing the Household: Families, Sex & the 
Law in the Nineteenth-Century South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995); Barbara 
Jeanne Fields, Slavery and Freedom on the Middle Ground: Maryland During the Nineteenth Century 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985). 

6 See Luther Porter Jackson: The Free Negro in North Carolina 1790-1860 (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943), 58-121. 
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his children, demonstrates the fragility of black freedom while also highlighting the ways 
that men could effectively utilize their reputation in the community to keep their family 
together. 8 
Chapter 4 deals with the importance of the federal status of Revolutionary War 
veteran. It traces the shifting pension laws concerning former soldiers—and how African 
American men like Thomas Evans from Lunenburg County, Virginia, viewed their 
service as deserving of a pension, even if it did not qualify under the strict pension 
legislation. In 1820, Evans appealed to the State of Virginia for consideration for a 
pension despite the fact that his service in the militia was not recognized by federal 
legislation. The document produced in his name was a desperate plea to a young nation 
that had seemed to forget the men who had sacrificed for their country, particularly black 
men. He petitioned the state government: 
Your petitioner will not attempt to particularise deeds that are known, & familiar 
to the recollection of every reader of his country’s history; the patience and 
fortitude with which this regiment submitted to privations the most distressing 
and danger the most appalling, bear ample testimony to the patriotism which sent 
them to the field; and the triumphs of Monmouth and Stony Point declare the 
gallantry which sustained them in the hour of battle.?° 
He spoke of his gallantry and worthiness of help from his nation, who promised to take 
care of the soldiers who risked their lives for independence. His absence from his home 


exhausted his own “humble fortune” and he faced physical difficulties after all of the 


hard marching to the “northern climate” and could never rebuild the wealth accruced 


28 RWP Abraham Goff, roll 1086, S39596. 
°° Petition of Thomas Evans, Lunenburg County, December 23, 1819, Legislative Petitions Digital 
Collection, Library of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
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before the war by his own labor. Yet, after the war, he and other veterans never received 
their just reward because, as he explained, the nation faced its own problems: “her 
finances were deranged and her treasury exhausted.”°° Even after the United States 
regained “her happier fortune,” the government “seemed to forget the claims of the 
Veteran to whom she owed it; and those who have spent the vigor of their life in defence 
[sic] of her Country, were dragging out a wretched existence in penury and want."*! 
Evans lambasted the federal pension law of 1818 for only recognizing the service 
of “Continental forces” and not state militias like the one in which he had served. He 
asserted the importance of his militia and outlined the dire consequences he would face if 
he did not receive a pension: “their achievements occupy the proudest page in American 
history, a distinction in terms has closed the door to the reward to which they are justly 
entitled.” Evans boastfully claimed a right to the support of his country and emphasized 
the importance of local reputation of the Virginia militia as “fathers of their Country.”°? 
Evans’ views represented hundreds of other veterans who eventually petitioned for a 
pension. The chapter traces the way that black men like Evans utilized their service as a 
means to petition for expanded rights in society. Pension documents are key in this 
chapter—particularly analysis of the way that men represented their service and the 


hardships they faced in the aftermath of the war. Just as was the case with Evans, most of 


these men were elderly and struggling to provide for themselves; however, they had 
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gained the respect of their neighbors through a localized understanding of reputation as a 
Revolutionary War soldier. 

Chapter 5 addresses the experience of women in the federal pension process and 
the ways that they asserted their right to marriage in the face of white power structures 
that exerted more and more prejudice against them as slavery became a nationally 
divisive issue in the 1840s and 1850s. The chapter follows women like Betsy Goff as 
they navigated local courtrooms and questioned federal decisions. It reveals the uphill 
battle that black women faced in order to get their names placed on the pension roll. 
Their pension applications reveal the importance of paper evidence as well as testimonial 
evidence. Their experiences also show the consolidation of federal power in the 


antebellum era. 
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CHAPTER 1: 
“To Fight Our Common Enemy: The Enlistment of Black Troops in Colonial 
Armed Forces” 

The scholars of George Washington and the Continental Congress’s policies on 
enlisting black soldiers largely depended upon the official policy as basis for their 
narratives. The experiences of black soldiers suggest, however, that an overreliance on 
the official policy set by Washington, particularly during the tough years between the 
winter of 1775 and 1777, misrepresents the actual actions taken by local military 
recruiters as well as those taken by the men themselves." In fact, the pension documents 
of black veterans reveal that though the Continental Army officially pursued a policy of 
prohibiting the enlistment of any new black soldiers to their ranks, this policy could not 
function on the ground as the war dragged on and the army faced shortages in their 
forces. Pension records show that free black men enlisted throughout the war, regardless 
of official policy, and that their later claims for pensions based on that military service 
were accepted by both local and federal authorities. This chapter utilizes pension records 
to argue two points; the first is that significant numbers of African Americans enlisted in 
the Continental Army despite official policy, and the second is that enlistment provided 
an avenue for black veterans to stake a claim in the common Revolutionary values. Their 
commitment to the Revolutionary cause can be seen as a way they believed it would be 


possible to secure their own position in their local communities. 


' Charles H. Lesser, The Sinews of Independence: Monthly Strength Reports of the Continental 
Army (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976); Robert K. Wright, The Continental Army 
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Social History of the Continental Army (New York: New York University Press, 1996); Harry M. Ward, 
George Wsahington’s Enforcers: Policing the Continental Army (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
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Throughout the nineteenth century, in local courthouses up and down the eastern 
seaboard, black veterans of the American Revolution testified to joining the fight against 
a common enemy, an enemy that they willingly agreed to fight against in order to secure 
freedom for the new nation through their efforts to seek a pension. Their decision to join 
the Patriot cause became an important justification for their freedoms in the new nation 
and proof of their worthiness for federal funds. This sharp irony—that black men fought 
for the liberty of a nation that would inevitably secure and propagate racial slavery—also 
reveals the importance of staking a claim in the history of the American Revolution for 
African Americans living in the United States in the years after the war. In their 
interactions with a legal, social, and political system dedicated to white supremacy, black 
veterans of the Revolution strongly voiced their dedication to the war for Independence 
to secure a place for themselves and their family in a new nation that continually passed 
legislation limiting their freedoms. Though they were ultimately denied a part of the 
“common cause” of the new nation, they did make claim to choosing willingly to fight 
for the Revolutionary cause.” Each soldier had their own reasoning to enlist, to be sure, 
and some did not have a choice. But when they told their stories years later, they 
remembered their enlistment as an act of patriotism, as a sacrifice that could justify their 


claims to rights in the new nation. 


? Robert G. Parkinson, The Common Cause: Creating Race and Nation in the American 
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Black men were involved in Patriot actions against the British from the very first 
confrontations around Boston. Historians have utilized contemporary accounts from 
newspaper accounts and soldiers’ memoirs to recount the sacrifices of black heroes 
throughout the Revolution. This chapter will rely heavily on veterans’ own reminisces of 
the war, gleaned from documents they produced in the early nineteenth century. The 
problem with relying solely on contemporary accounts produced in the Revolutionary era 
lies in their exceptionalism—they focus on extraordinary acts of bravery that seem in 
some way counterintuitive to what white men might think of the capabilities of people of 
African descent.’ Instead of discussing the well-known black martyrs of the Revolution 
who are the subjects of such accounts, such as Crispus Attucks, Peter Salem, and Prince 
Estabrook, this project seeks to understand black involvement in a more inclusive way, 
looking at larger numbers of men who risked their lives for the Patriot cause and the ways 
that their service remained a central factor for their reputation in the white community. 
Each man’s decision to enlist was not only based on personal reasons but should also be 
understood in the context of black military involvement in the British military in the 
Americas. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, the British empire enlisted black soldiers into 
their ranks, however, the policy remained localized and based on military needs in each 
colony. Particularly, North American mainland colonies developed their own legal 


restrictions on the enlistment of black soldiers into their militias. Despite their 


3 See Nell, Colored Patriots of the American Revolution. 
4 Walter Johnson, “On Agency” Journal of Social History, Vol. 37, No. 1 (Autumn 2003), 113-24. 
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differences, all of the colonies reckoned with problems concerning black citizenship, 
continually differentiating between free people of color and enslaved men.° Throughout 
the eighteenth century, mainland colonies consistently pursued more restrictive policies 
that prohibited arming slaves, but left room for free black men to take up arms in colonial 
militias. 

The very first establishments of European colonial militias in the mainland 
colonies prohibited mustering of slaves despite the enlistment of free people of color and 
slaves in the Caribbean. In 1639, Virginia became one of the first mainland colonies to 
pass legislation that equated taking up arms to white citizenshi, a law that prohibited 
people of African descent from being provided with arms and ammunitions.® In 1656, the 
Massachusetts legislature passed a law forbidding the mustering of black soldiers in the 
militia. Four years later, Connecticut exempted black servants from compulsory 
enlistment. Though they could legally serve in militias, they were not to be drafted 
against their will in Connecticut. Over the course of the next few years, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania passed similar exclusionary laws. But, in 
places like Virginia, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, free black men were allowed or 


even required to enlist in support positions which did not involve being armed.’ In New 


° Q’Shaughnessy and Jackson, “Arming Slaves in the American Revolution” 

°Henning, William Waller, The statutes at large : being a collection of all the laws of Virginia, 
from the first session of the legislature, in the year 1619 : published pursuant to an act of the General 
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York, the Army Act of 1760 specifically listed free black men as eligible for militia 
service: “that all free negroes, and mustee and mulattoe Freeman, in this Colony, shall be 
and hereby are made liable to be detached on the aforesaid Service... nothwithstanding 
any indenture or indentures of servitude they, or any of them may be under.”® 
Throughout British holdings in the Atlantic, the “doctrine of necessity,” or the 
importance of self-preservation over other principles, ruled when it came to the risk of 
arming slaves.° Particularly in the Caribbean, a “cockpit of imperial rivalry,” near 
constant warfare forced the British Crown to recruit and arm slaves beginning in the 
1660s in Barbados, and continuing with a force of over one thousand armed slaves in 
Antigua in 1742.'° Despite the British efforts in arming enslaved individuals in the 
Caribbean, the British policy was not uniform throughout the colonies. 

Therefore, though there existed no governing militia command in British North 


America at the start of the Revolution, all of the colonies agreed on the danger of 


8 Edward H. Knoblauch, “Mobilizing Provincials for War: The Social Composition of New York 
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enlisting black soldiers, but most allowed free men to enlist. Historian Benjamin Quarles 
called this policy semi-exclusive and argued that it “became so prevalent as to constitute 
a basic tenant of American military tradition.”"' Initially, the lack of central military 
power in the rebelling colonies in the late 1770s allowed for the enlistment of black 
soldiers, but as the army became a more centralized establishment, continental policy 
began restricting black involvement. White patriot partisan leaders, many of them 
slaveholders themselves, did not want to arm black soldiers, especially enslaved black 
men, but the necessity of the war forced the hand of men like George Washington to 
reluctantly acknowledge the need for enlistment—even enlistment of indentured servants 
and free people of color. ! 

Though arming slaves was hazardous to a slave society and the plantation system, 
the Continental forces were not the first to resort to such a “dangerous expedient.” !3 
Despite a generalized white fear of black men as armed soldiers, records show that free 
people of color enlisted in colonies from the very beginning of the conflict. Colonies 
where black veterans enlisted followed the most intense fighting during these years. In 
places like Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, local militia and military leaders 


addressed their need for manpower with free black enlistees and followed colonial 


precedents to allow free black men to arm themselves in the militia. Even prior to a 


1 Benjamin Quarles, “The Colonial Militia and Negro Manpower.” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review 45, no. 4 (1959), 643. 
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continental policy on the issue, militias mustered with black men like Peter Salem and 
others amongst their ranks. Historians have extolled the bravery of those men who fought 
at the first battles of the Revolution. In fact, many historians have pointed to the 
importance of these men in the debate over black enlistment at later points in the war 
because they forced Washington to question his decisions in expelling black men from 
the military.'* Other historians have emphasized the importance of British enlistment 
decisions during this time, and see Washington’s decision as an attempt to “forestall a 
wave of enlistments by free blacks in the British armies.” '° National policy may have 
varied based on many different issues during the war effort, however, African American 
Patriots demonstrated their dedication to the cause from the very beginning. 

On April 18, 1775, Paul Revere and William Dawes shouted a warning for the 
American rebel militia that the British were advancing from the north of Boston to the 
towns of Lexington and Concord, Massachusetts. Overnight, about seventy-five men 
stood on the Lexington Green. Among this number, black men such as Cato Wood, and 
Prince Estabrook stood amongst the Patriots confronting the British forces. Prince 
Estabrook suffered a serious injury. More black soldiers stood against the British as they 
marched to Concord. Peter Salem, Samuel Craft, Cuff Whittenmore, and Cato Wood, and 


Pomp Blackman were among their numbers. !° 
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By the time Washington even gained his position as leader of the Continental 
Army black men had already taken part in military actions against the British. Their 
experiences highlight one of the conundrums for policy makers like Washington could 
free people of color enlist if the enlistment of slaves was prohibited? Evidence suggests 
that yes, military recruiters allowed free blacks to enlist based on local issues. As the war 
escalated, more and more black men enlisted in Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey. '” 

Despite white colonists’ fears of slave rebellion, times of war forced colonial 
leadership’s decisions to allow black men, both enslaved and free, to join the military 
forces against the British. Nathan Fry was a free man of color born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia around 1775.'® George Sampson, a free man of color, enlisted in the 
15" Virginia Regiment in December 1775.19 These men did not enlist in a vacuum—they 
enlisted in a local community with others who knew them. Often, they enlisted in groups. 
Giles Bowers, a free black man from Isle of Wight County, Virginia, enlisted with James 
Casey, a white man, and seven other soldiers in November of 1777 They enlisted in the 
15" Virginia Regiment in Portsmouth and marched to Williamsburg together before 
heading north.7! 

These local experiences, though they seem relatively uncontested, did not 


represent the issues that plagued national policy makers throughout the war. As General 


'7 Buskirk, 2017). 
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of the Patriot forces, Washington faced many problems recruiting enough men to fight in 
the armed services. Race compounded the severe lack of manpower for Washington, 
himself a Virginian slaveholder. Largely, soldiers came from very poor backgrounds, and 
they were often young, landless men who had little choice but to join the forces for the 
measly sums that the Continental and militia forces offered as payment. As the war 
progressed, however, the Continental Army turned to the middling classes, those with 
small landholdings, to provide defense against the British who turned their eye to the 
southern colonies.*? One of the most volatile questions that Washington had to settle 
concerned the enlistment of slaves and free people of color. Throughout the war, the 
official instructions varied but wartime and pension records suggest that free black men 
enlisted despite the general restrictions placed on enlistment of slaves and, at times, on 
free people of color.” 

On June 1775, the Continental Congress took control of the patriot forces at 
Boston and named them the Continental Army under the command of George 
Washington. Even prior to the creation of the army, political leaders were engaged in 
active discussions about arming slaves and free blacks. They dismissed the idea for many 
reasons, particularly concerning the reputation of the newly created forces. Washington’s 


10 July 1775 instructions for the recruiting officers of the Massachusetts-Bay Forces 
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prohibited the enlistment of “any deserter from the Ministerial Army, nor any stroller, 
negro, or vagabond, or person suspected of being an enemy to the liberty of America, nor 
any under eighteen years of age.”*4 He also forbade them to enlist “any person who is not 
an American born, unless such Person has a Wife and Family and is a settled Resident in 
this Country.”*? Washington certainly had an idea of what types of men should serve: 
“As the cause is the best that can engage men of courage and principle to take up arms, so 
it is expected that none but such will be accepted by the recruiting officers.”*° In 
addition, he made provisions for “good and complete arms” for all those enlisted.*” John 
Adams agreed that the army should actively recruit more respectable soldiers because the 
troops at Massachusetts were made up of old men, boys, blacks and others who were 
unsuitable for the service and they made an “unfriendly impression on some 
individuals.”?° He felt that an army made up of wealthier, white soldiers would make a 
better impression on colonists and foreign allies alike as they tried to muster more 
support for the war effort.*? This idea—what made a respectable soldier—was a 


continual struggle for Washington and as well as Continental Congressmen. 
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In the latter part of 1775, Washington held several war councils that decided to 
exclude slaves from the army and to “reject negroes altogether.” °° Not only did southern 
colonies accept these conditions, northern colonies, particularly representatives from 
Connecticut, agreed. Southerners, however, wanted to take the prohibition a step farther 
and ban all black military involvement, including the forced discharge of those who were 
actively serving in the military, even those who had already been involved in battles such 
as Bunker Hill. In response to a letter from Washington, in late September 1775, Edward 
Rutledge of South Carolina advocated in the Continental Congress for this more extreme 
position to discharge all black troops, both enslaved and free, from the army. The motion 
was “strongly supported by many of the Southern Delegates but so powerfully opposed 
that he lost the Point.”°" 

Throughout the rest of 1775, Washington and other Patriot leaders in the 
Continental Congress struggled with questions of enlistment: “Whether it be advisable to 
enlist any negroes in the new army? Or whether there be a distinction between such as are 
slaves and those who are free? It was agreed unanimously to reject all slaves; and, by a 
great majority, to reject negroes altogether.” ** Inevitably, Washington’s views on those 
of African descent became official policy in the general orders given on November 12, 


1775 that “neither negroes, boys unable to bear arms, nor old men unfit to endure the 
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fatigues of the campaign, are to be enlisted.”*? In this order, Washington prohibited the 
enlistment of any black soldiers, whether enslaved or free. 

Virginia Royal Governor Lord Dunmore’s plans for Virginia changed 
Washington’s mind by the end of 1775. On November 7, 1775, Lord Dunmore issued a 
proclamation that offered freedom to indentured servants and slaves whose owners were 
rebels, and who were willing and able to bear arms and serve in the British forces. As 
historians Phillip Morgan and Andrew Jackson O’ Shaughnessy have argued, this 
proclamation “represented the culmination of an existing trend rather than a dramatic 
departure.” ** This proclamation followed other plans to utilize the large body of 
indentured servants, convicts, and slaves from around several Chesapeake towns, such as 
Baltimore and Fredericksburg, In addition, there were suggestions to create a black 
regiment from the West Indies—though this particular suggestion was rejected as too 


radical.°*° 


As historian Sylvia Frey argues, many enslaved men took up this call, 
particularly in large numbers in Virginia.°° Most historians generally accept that eighty to 


one hundred thousand slaves ran away from their masters to join British forces.” This 
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number, based on the claims of contemporary slaveholders like Thomas Jefferson, is not 
exact and has not been evidenced by specific documents. A handful of historians have 
suggested a revision of these numbers, insisting that the actual number was much 
lower.*® New studies have begun to favor the lower numbers of slaves who ran away to 
British lines and that slave masters and Continental slaveholders grossly overestimated 
their losses. In addition, new work suggests that “there were not only far fewer runaways 
to the British than has been previously understood but also a far greater percentage of 
those who fled to the British who achieved liberation than scholars have been inclined to 
believe.” °° One study suggests that “a revised estimate of African Americans evacuated 
from America from 1775 to 1783 as free people would be no less than eight thousand and 
no more than ten thousand—about 50 percent of those who defected to the British and 
about 80 percent of those who survived.” *° 

Historian Robert G. Parkinson argues that Washington specifically worried about 
“season black troops deserting his ranks to take up arms for the crown.” On December 
26, Washington wrote to Richard Henry Lee that he feared that Dunmore’s plans to enlist 
servants and slaves would cause Dunmore’s “strength [to] increase as a snow ball by 


rolling” and that it would only grow faster unless “some expedient cannot be hit upon to 
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convince the slaves and servants of the impotency of his [Dunmore’s] designs.”* 


Washington thought that black troops rejected by the Patriots would instead turn to the 
British in order to secure their freedom under Dunmore’s Proclamation. Just four days 
after this letter, Washington sent general orders that amended his decision to force black 
troops out of the Continental forces: “it has been represented to me that the free negroes 
who have Served in this Army, are very much disatisfied [sic] at being discarded—as it is 
to be apprehended, that they may Seek employ in the ministerial Army—I have presumed 
to depart from the Resolution respecting them, & have given Licence for their being 
enlisted.” He must have questioned the way that Congress would respond to this portion, 
because he added, “if this is disapproved of by Congress, I will put a Stop to it.”4? On 
January 16, 1776, Congress agreed with his decision and approved the reenlistment of 
black veterans but they prohibited the enlistment of any new free or enslaved blacks. *° 
By early 1776, then, according to official policy, the Continental Army and many 
state regiments had closed their ranks to new black troops, only allowing for those 
already enlisted to remain, but the official policy changed as the war dragged on and 
shifted focus to the southern colonies. The restrictive policies found less than enthusiastic 
support on the ground—black men, both enslaved and free—enlisted in Continental 


forces throughout the colonies, particularly as the need for soldiers escalated in the latter 
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part of the war.** Therefore, though it would seem that national policy would dictate how 
and when black men could and would enlist, in practice it often relied on local situations. 
If this discussion is flipped, to focus on the decisions that these men made 
according to the situations in their own lives, it would seem that all of the contradictory 
national policy made very little impact on their decisions. They faced real threats to their 
families if they decided to run to British lines. In one reaction to Lord Dunmore’s 
Proclamation, a concemed Virginian explicitly voiced the threats that black men faced 
when deciding to enlist. The article ran in three different versions of the Virginia Gazette 
over three days in late November 1775. Though Dunmore may have “flattered [slaves] 
with their freedom” he did not extend freedom to “the aged, infirm, the women and 
children” who thus would remain as “property of their masters, masters who will be 
provoked to severity, should part of their slaves desert them.”*° By threatening family 
first, the author directly addressed one of the top priorities for young African American 
men, and, in turn, questioned their masculinity. The appeal to the colonial discourses of 
masculinity that placed the ability to provide for and protect one’s family, surely 
resonated with men who faced restrictions to their autonomy because of their race.*° 


They felt responsible for the wellbeing of their family. 
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Next, the author made the case for colonial attempts to hinder the slave trade, in spite 
of British merchants: 
Long have the Americans, moved by compassion, and actuated by sound policy, 
endeavoured to stop the progress of slavery. Our Assemblies have repeatedly 
passed acts laying heavy duties upon imported Negroes, by which they meant 
altogether to prevent the horrid traffick; but their humane intentions have been as 
often frustrated by the cruelty and covetousness of a set of English merchants, who 
prevailed upon the King to repeal our kind and merciful acts, little indeed to the 
credit of his humanity.*” 
The author argued that the British would actively continue slavery and the slave 
trade and would even sell enslaved enlistees in the West Indies. 
He concluded the piece with this advice: 
Be not then, ye Negroes, tempted by this proclamation to ruin yourselves. I have 
given you a faithful view of what you are to expect; and I declare, before GOD, in 
doing it. I have considered your welfare, as well as that of the country. Whether 
you will profit by my advice I cannot tell; but this I know, that whether we suffer 
or not, if you desert us, you most certainly will.*® 
This palpable threat certainly had real influence on African American men as they 
made their decisions—and they probably represent the opinions of the majority of 
white Patriots, particularly for those from slave societies. 
For example, Thomas Camel, a free black soldier from Culpeper County, 
Virginia, in the Virginia Line, enlisted in September of 1776, a time when “Washington’s 
fortunes went from bad to worse” in terms of enlistment and when new black enlistment 


was prohibited.*? Camel’s home state of Virginia represented a very big problem for 


Washington during this time because Virginians, particularly those belonging to the 
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lower classes, refused to enlist despite threats of Dunmore’s return to the area. The 
Continental Congress ordered three new regiments from Virginia because of the 
worsened state of affairs in New York by the fall of 1776. Camel enlisted in one of these 
regiments, commanded by Captain William Wilson, in Culpeper, Virginia.°° Camel 
served in the artillery and as a horse driver until he took ill after the Battle of 
Monmouth.*! In Connecticut, black men such as Ceasar Clark and Cato Kent enlisted in 
1777; however, it was not only northern colonies that accepted free black men into their 
military ranks early on in the war effort despite Washington’s policies. William Clark 
enlisted sometime in late 1775 or early 1776 in Culpeper, Virginia, and served until the 
end of the war, when he was discharged in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” 

On 13 May 1779, a free black woman from King William County, Virginia, 
named Mary Collins received 25 pounds public assistance from the Auditor of Public 
Accounts of Virginia because her sons had left for service in the Continental Army.*? The 
experiences of her sons, John, Mason, and William Collins demonstrate the varying ways 
that free black men enlisted in Revolutionary Virginia. Mason Collins, a free man, 
traveled northward from Virginia as Colonel Holt Rickeson’s cook in 1777. He did not 
formally enlist until they reached Pennsylvania later in that same year. He enlisted with 


the same Virginia regiment he had been traveling with, the 11 Virginia Regiment, for 
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three years as an infantryman.*4 Mason’s enlistment with the Continental Army came 
about because of local ties within his community: Rickeson owned Mason Collins’s wife. 
Mason received honorable discharge in 1780 and again enlisted under in a different unit 
and continued to serve until the end of the war.°° 

The example of the Collins brothers, both from King William County, Virginia, 
demonstrates the different means of enlistment and the public nature of enlistment within 
the community. John Collins enlisted in the service in September 1777 at the King 
William Courthouse in Virginia. He served for three years and received discharge in 
April 1780. Years later, his brother, Mason Collins stood as a witness for John’s wife as 
she petitioned for a widow’s pension. In 1840, he swore to the King William County 
Court that “he was intimately acquainted with John Collins” and that he saw his brother 
and sister-in-law at the Battle of Camden in Camden, South Carolina in August 1780.°° 

Records do not exist for William’s enlistment, but it is clear that even brothers 
who lived in the same town enlisted in very different ways. Perhaps Mason had a 
personal connection with Rickeson that compelled him to march as a servant instead of 
enlisting as a free man from the beginning of his service. John represents a more typical 
enlistment experience for free black men. A majority of black enlistees went to their local 
courthouse and signed up alongside their neighbors, both white and black. For most 
Revolutionary War soldiers, enlistment was a very localized experience. People in the 


community remembered who enlisted. 
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Despite the official ban on new black enlistment in early 1776, this issue of free 
black soldiers remained on Washington’s mind, and he publicly advocated the 
recruitment of blacks into the Continental Army. Otherwise, he observed, “they may seek 
employ in the ministerial army.”°’ Washington’s influence persuaded the Congress to 
allow the enlistment of free blacks, although they continued to ban slaves from enlisting. 
On 3 January 1777, Washington issued recruiting instructions published in the Virginia 
Gazette that read, “first, you are not to enlist any but freemen, able of body and under the 
age of fifty; carefully avoiding all persons laboring under lameness or other defects of 
body prejudicial to the service.”°’ That same year, the Virginia Assembly declared that 
“no recruiting officer shall enlist any Negro or mulatto until such Negro shall produce a 
certificate from a justice of the peace that he is a freeman.”°? The debate over the 
enlistment of free people of color in Virginia reveals the important differences in legal 
status in the state. For many reasons, including a drastic need for more men throughout 
the armed forces, legal freedom trumped race in troop enlistment during the Revolution. 

Though there are many examples of free black soldiers enlisting prior to 1776, 
when the enlistment of African Americans was officially banned; the largest proportion 
come from 1778 onward. The numbers are difficult to discern because of the documents 
available to historians. The swell in enlistment was a testament to a changing tide in the 
national policy towards enlisting free black troops. Washington’s army found itself in one 


of the most desperate situations of the War in the winter of 1777-78. 
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The Battle of Saratoga in the fall of 1777 proved a turning point in the War for 
Independence, and the brutal winter that followed led many Patriots to rethink their 
stance on the enlistment of enslaved soldiers. Desperation after several key loses and 
massive patriot desertions in the winter of 1777 forced the Continental Congress to call 
for eighty-eight new battalions from the thirteen states.®° As the states struggled to fill 
their quotas, they enacted drafts and recruited slaves and free black men because it was a 
solution to their recruitment problems. 

One of the most important questions surrounding black involvement in the 
American Revolution, on both Patriot and British sides, concerns motivations. Though 
Lord Dunmore’s Proclamation became the most infamous offer of freedom through 
military service for the British army, there were further British offers for freedom, 
including Sir Henry Clinton’s Philipsburg Proclamation of 1779 that offered freedom to 
rebel-owned slaves.°! Just one year later, Clinton began to reverse his policy because of 
the large numbers of black men and women who ran to British lines. Historians have 
debated the effects of the emancipatory offers of the American Revolution on the British 
army. ° 

Enslaved men also gained their freedom by fighting for the Patriot forces. Though 
all colonies did not follow a specific order from the Continental Congress, many slaves 
earned their freedom through both specific colonial enlistment orders but also through a 


more localized understanding that associated military service with freedom. The former 
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represented, in many colonies, a desperate attempt to meet growing troop demands made 
by the Continental leaders. The latter, however, was a part of a complicated social 
process, a bottom-up process that then became legal status as former slave soldiers sued 
for their freedom after the war’s conclusion. In some situations, masters offered freedom 
to enslaved men who served. In other instances, enslaved soldiers took it upon 
themselves to seek their freedom through service. 

Though the army faced massive desertions after losses in the winter of 1777, state 
and Continental policy still officially prohibited the enlistment of enslaved men. 
However, recruiting officers in various states had large quotas to fill, and often, they 
received pay for every man they could sign up. Recruiting officers like those in 
Massachusetts who received $10.00 a head for every man they enlisted, did not turn away 
black enlistees.°4 For example, Price McLellan, an enslaved man from Boston, ran away 
while his master served in the Continental Army. He ran to and served on the frigate 
Deane during a trip to the West Indies The ship had anchored in Martinique when they 
heard word of Cornwallis’ surrender.®° He served for fifteen months before he received 
an honorable discharge. In New Hampshire, the recruitment of enslaved and free black 
men “aroused little controversy or concern.”°* Connecticut recruiters allowed 
slaveholders to free their slaves and send them as replacements for themselves or other 
family members. New Jersey began recruiting all free men, regardless of race; and New 
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York also allowed black enlistment after 1781. Eventually, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
became the only two states to raise all-black companies. °” 

Patriot leaders from both northern and southern colonies debated the possibility of 
enlisting enslaved men but Rhode Island was alone in soliciting enslaved men into their 
ranks in return for freedom. John Laurens and his father Henry Laurens exchanged heated 
letters over John’s plan to tap into the “untried source” of enslaved soldiers in South 
Carolina. Henry Laurens rejected the idea of creating an all-black regiment in the 
Carolinas, in large part due to his worries over his reputation and his political 
aspirations. °° In February 1780, the General Assembly of Rhode Island passed a law 
permitting slaves to “enlist into the Continental battalions ordered to be raised by this 
state” and, moreover, slaves would be “forever manumitted and discharged from the 
service of their masters” and promised the formerly enslaved soldiers the same bounties 


and wages allowed to free soldiers by the Continental Congress.° This resolution was 


9970 


both “precedent-breaking””~ and hotly contested in the Assembly. In the end, the 
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resolution was temporary. The Assembly finally agreed to a version that limited the 
mustering of slaves by June 1778. Those against the bill received several concessions— 
including compensation for masters of the enslaved soldiers and the repeal of a law that 
required masters pay the state 100 pounds in order to manumit any enslaved person.”! 

In New Jersey, Francis Jacob, lived as a hired servant before the war. When he 
applied for his pension years later, he conveyed his story: “I was bound by my mother a 
colored woman when I was young to one Henry Wambough in Amwell he parted with 
me to one Michael Hatt, he sold my time one Minner Gulick (called Hulick) a farmer in 
Amwell he sold my time when I was a little over 13 years of age to one Joseph Saxton, he 
went in the Spring of the year 1768 and took me with him as his servant to New York 
from then to Long Island.””? As a servant he traveled to St. John’s and upon his return to 
Salem, Massachusetts, he enlisted in the army. He cited specifically the Spring 1775 
battles of Bunker Hill and Lexington as reasons why he enlisted in the beginning of 
October 1775 for two months. He then enlisted again in Cambridge, Massachusetts. ”° 

A notable aspect of his enlistment was not just his life as a servant prior to the war 
but his choice of surnames over the span of his military career. He enlisted under Francis 


Gulick because he did not know his family name.’4 When he returned home to New 
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Jersey after his second enlistment, his mother told him his family name, and thereafter, he 
enlisted under Francis Jacob. Francis’s experiences show the importance of family names 
for free black men: he changed his name on his enlistment. As a symbol of freedom, his 
surname was of utmost importance for Jacob. His service was a choice, and he chose to 
specifically change his name as he also volunteered to fight for the Continental Army.” 
Cuff Chambers enlisted in the army while he was enslaved to Samuel Blanchard 
of Dover, Massachusetts, in May 1775. He earned his freedom through his service and 
changed his name to his family name of Chambers. He was in the army for eight months 
and fought in the Battle of Bunker Hill. He “enlisted into the war, and he enlisted into the 
service with promise if he would enlist and serve that he would give to him his freedom.” 
If he enlisted, his master would grant him his freedom.’° Years later, when petitioning for 
a pension, Chambers’ daughter testified that, “she has heard her late Father say that his 
name was originally Chambers, but enlisted into the service by the name of Cuff 
Blanchard because he went by that name because his master was called Blanchard, and 
that all other colored servants went by the sir name [sic] of their masters; and also that 
after he obtained his freedom he again went by his original name Cuff Chambers.””’ Both 
Cuff and his mother emphasized the importance of the Chambers name. One of the 
witnesses for his pension recalled that “he [Cuff Chambers] has often stated that his 
mother told him when he obtained his freedom that he would be called by her name 


which was Chambers.” ’® Cuff’s surname represented his freedom—his decision to 
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reenlist under a different name after he gained his freedom represented a stake in the 
revolutionary spirit as a free man. In addition, it highlights the lengths to which free 
people of color went to create a paper trail of freedom. Paper evidence became a vital 
part of legitimization of their limited rights in the new nation.” 

By 1780, both Maryland and Virginia allowed for the enlistment of black troops. 
In Maryland, recruiters could enlist both enslaved and free black men. In Virginia, only 
free black men could muster. Officially speaking, black men, whether enslaved or free, 
were not allowed to enlist in South Carolina and Georgia. However, despite the official 
policy, it is clear that this prohibition was not strictly followed on the ground during the 
wal. 

In those states that allowed free blacks to enlist, particularly the slave societies of 
Virginia and North Carolina, some masters offered freedom to their slaves in return for 
service as a substitute in the Continental Army. Some slaves faced a very explicit 
choice—their masters told them that they could either enlist and earn their freedom or 
remain a slave regardless of the official policy of enlistment. Thomas Camel of Culpeper, 
Virginia, stated, “I was a slave to Colonel Martin Picket of Virginia who gave me my 
choice either to remain a slave as I was or to go into the army and I chose the latter and 
enlisted.”®° Camel chose freedom, enlisting in September of 1776. After he received his 


discharge in 1778, Camel moved to Madison County, New York.*! 
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Though official policy did not allow for black enlistment in South Carolina or 
Georgia, there is some evidence that black men, mainly free black men, did enlist in both 
states. Nathan Fry enlisted in Savannah, Georgia, in 1775. He served as a drummer until 
the winter of 1781 when he was discharged.®* Edward Coleman enlisted in the South 
Carolina line for five years and six months and received his discharge after the end of the 
war. Edward Harris enlisted in the Third South Carolina Continental Regiment. He 
remembered enlisting with four different black men from the same neighborhood in 
addition to his cousin Drury Harris. He served three years and then went back to his 
home in Richland District, South Carolina.*° Jacob Perkins also enlisted in South 
Carolina.** These men do not explicitly denote their freedom status at their time of 
enlistment. But their use of language suggests that they were free before the war. 

Enslaved men did not wait for an official declaration of manumission for service 
in the Continental forces, particularly in Virginia. Just before the 1778 draft, an enslaved 
man named Joe ran away from Charles Jones, his master to enlist as a free man in the 
Continental Army. According to his master, Joe used his ability to read and write to 
prove his freedom to the recruiting officers.®° As the Virginia state leaders were 
discussing enlistment, they thought it necessary to provide for new restrictions for the 
enlistment of black men: 

AND whereas several Negro slaves have enlisted as soldiers : For prevention 

whereof, BE it enacted , that it shall not be lawful for any recruiting officer within 

this Commonwealth to enlist any Negro or mulatto into the service of this or 
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either of the United Sates until such Negro or mulatto shall produce a certificate 

from some justice of the peace for the county wherein the resides that he is a free 

man.°° 
With the passing of this law, the government required a legal document for free black 
men to serve in the Continental ranks. This extra hurdle did not stop black men from 
enlisting in Virginia. 

Throughout 1778 and 1779, Patriot leaders continued to contemplate the 
possibility of all-black regiments, especially as the war turned its focus to the southern 
colonies. In 1779, Alexander Hamilton wrote a letter to the President of Congress, 
attempting to raise two, three, or four battalions of enslaved men in the South with the 
assistance of the government, 

I foresee that this project will have to combat much opposition from prejudice and 

self-interest. The contempt we have been taught to entertain for the blacks, makes 

us fancy many things that are founded neither in reason nor experience; and an 
unwillingness to part with property of so valuable a kind, will furnish a thousand 
arguments to show the impracticability, of pernicious tendency, of a scheme 
which requires such sacrifices. But it should be considered, that if we do not make 
use of them in this way, the enemy probably will; and that the best way to 
counteract the temptations they will hold out, will be to offer them ourselves.®” 
Hamilton not only wanted slaves to fight for the Continental Army, he also thought that 
their service should result in manumission: “an essential part of the plan is, to give them 


their freedom with their swords. This will secure their fidelity, animate their courage, 


and, I believe, will have a good influence upon those who remain, by opening a door to 
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their emancipation.” °* Despite Hamilton’s beliefs, the Continental Congress did not 
follow any sort of official policy that equated enlistment with manumission. 

South Carolina had a long history with arming slaves as a British colony. During 
the first half of the seventeenth century, black soldiers helped repel every attack in the 
colony from both Indian and Spanish forces. Colonel John Laurens, a native of South 
Carolina and one of Washington’s advisors during the war effort, proposed a plan to raise 
an all black regiment in South Carolina. After a series of losses in Georgia, the 
Continental Congress approved a plan to recommend to South Carolina to raise three 
thousand slaves, attempting to make use of the 75,000 slaves living in the colony at the 
time of the war in addition to the 1,000 free people of color. One of the plan’s leading 
proponents was Alexander Hamilton, who expressed his “every kind of support and 
encouragement” for the legislation. He also envisioned that the arming of slaves would 
also involve offering freedom in exchange for their enlistment, and, perhaps, a broader 
emancipation. In a letter to John Jay, then President of the Continental Congress, 
Hamilton described the resistance he expected to find in the South: 

I frequently hear it objected to the scheme of embodying negroes that they 
are too stupid to make soldiers. This is so far from appearing to me a valid 
objection that I think their want of cultivation (for their natural faculties 
are probably as good as ours) joined to that habit of subordination which 
they acquire from a life of servitude, will make them sooner soldiers than 


our White inhabitants. Let officers be men of sense and sentiment, and the 
nearer the soldiers’ approach to machines perhaps the better. °° 
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Slavery, Hamilton believed, had conditioned slaves to make good soldiers, but he 
realized that they faced an uphill battle to convince Southern politicians to accept 
battalions of armed slaves. However, it was necessary because, he thought, “if we do not 
make use of them in this way, the enemy probably will; and... the best way to counteract 
the temptations they will hold out will be to offer them ourselves.”®° Therefore, Hamilton 
judged that “an essential part of the plan is to give them their freedom with their 
muskets.” By offering freedom through soldiering, Hamilton thought the Patriot forces 
could not only “secure their [slave soldiers’] fidelity [and] animate their courage” but 
also “have a good influence upon those who remain, by opening a door to their 
emancipation.”*! Southern politicians, especially those from South Carolina, disagreed. 
In December 1781, they blocked another proposal to raise black soldiers, this time 
proposed by General Nathanael Greene. The South Carolina Council was so worried 
about this instruction that they considered dropping out of the war effort. These open 
discussions of arming black slaves occurred while the fighting was at its worst in the 
Lower South, and black soldiers were actively fighting for each side.* 

Many historians have looked to the actions of the Continental Congress and the 
lack of a widespread offer of emancipation as explaining the reasons why more slaves 
chose to fight for the British instead of for General Washington’s forces.?? However, the 
existence of black Patriot soldiers raises the question of motivations for enlistment if 


there was no national official policy that promised them their freedom for their sacrifice. 
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Clearly, in some states, like Rhode Island, enslaved men had a clear reason to enlist. 
Soldiers like Fisherman, an enslaved man who enlisted in Colonel Green’s regiment, 
earned his freedom through his service. The Rhode Island assembly paid Fisherman’s 
former master, William Allen “120 lawful money.” The agreement also said that “the 
said negro man, if he should again come into possession of this state, be at the disposal of 
this Assembly.” This official recognition of freedom status serves as a motive for 
service. Most of the black soldiers though, were already free before they enlisted. Their 
sacrifice was not for their freedom in terms of a physical manumission—they enlisted for 
both monetary and other personal reasons. One of the main motivating factors for free 
black men was the pay offered by the Continental Army. As the war went on, recruiting 
officers became more desperate and the price for men increased after 1777. In some 
instances, one officer complained that recruiting officers offered up to fifty dollars per 
man. But, they had the opportunity to make more by bartering their services, and through 
their services over the course of their enlistment.?° 

In some instances, payment was not necessarily enough of a motivation for 
enlistment, particularly because the Continental Army had a horrible reputation for 
actually paying its soldiers. Edward Harmon enlisted in the First Company of the 


Delaware regiment in 1777. Harmon was away from home until 1783. An acquaintance 


4 “Proceedings of the General Assembly, held for the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, at South Kingstown, on Monday, the 26" day of October, 1778” in John Russell Bartlett, ed. 
Records of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New England, VII, 1776-1779 
(Providence, R.I., 1863), 457-8. 

°5 Throughout the war, soldiers were offered bounty land as payment for their services. See 
McDonnell, p. 282. 
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of Harmon’s remembered when he and others from the regiment returned home, several 
people said to Harmon that, “he was a fool to spend so much time in the Army without 
pay.” Harmon replied to them, “he was willing to go again that he hoped he should get 
pay at some time.”®° Harmon left a job in his hometown of Sussex to join the army, even 
though he knew that the pay was not secured.®” Even after he had served years without 
service, Harmon reaffirmed that he would still enlist voluntarily, despite immediate 
payment. Harmon’s stance on payment and enlistment suggests that black men enlisted 
for other reasons besides a weak and untrusted promise of payment. Clearly, it was well- 
known that the Continental establishment did not routinely pay their soldiers throughout 
the war, and this hurt enlistment numbers for Washington. 

If money was not a secure motivating factor, what compelled these men to fight? 
Many of the men described their decision to enlist as a conscious one, regardless of 
whether they were drafted or not. The revolutionary spirit, the fight for freedom, certainly 
appealed to black soldiers, and continued to be important even years after the war. They 
emphasized their decision as a specific choice—they chose the American side even 
though many black men ran to British lines during the war. In their pension documents 
the veterans repeatedly recalled their enlistment and subsequent service with pride. Oliver 
Cromwell of New Jersey was “entitled by reason of his honorable services, to wear the 
badges of honor which he did for many years after peace was declared.” °? When he was 


interviewed by a journalist some forty years after the war ended, the journalist describe 


FWP, Roll 1192, Edward Harmon $36000, (Delaware), p. 7. 
97FWP, Roll 1192, Edward Harmon, $36000, (Delaware), p 8. 
%8 FWP, Roll 695, Oliver Cromwell, $33613, (New Jersey), p. 3. 
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him as: “he is among the survivors of the gallant army who fought for the liberties of our 
country in the days which tried men’s souls. His discharge was taken from him, at the 
time he made application for his pension.... He mourns over it much, and always speaks 
of it being taken from him with tearful eyes.”°? His service brought him a deep sense of 
pride. 

This pride was echoed throughout soldiers’ memories of their service. Patriotism 
for black veterans, as well as their white counterparts, could be seen as a sense of 
comradery that grew from a common enemy—the British. The dissertation began with 
the story of Andrew Ferguson’s experiences in 1780 rural Virginia, where he found 
himself captured, alongside his father, by British troops. The British whipped the two 
black men with cat-o-nine tails. After this violent punishment, father and son escaped to 
the Continental forces of General Nathanel Green. When they related their story of 
imprisonment and torture, Ferguson recalled Green’s response: “[he] toled [sic] us that if 
the British ever got us again they would kill us and he had better draft us and so he ... 
told us we should go with him and must fight the British.”!°° Not only does Ferguson’s 
story represent a flesh and blood example of the proximity to slavery for free blacks, it 
also suggests a recruiting strategy for patriot forces. Green and his other officers appealed 
to Ferguson’s sense of the British as an enemy, capitalized on their fear and gained two 


soldiers in their ranks. 


°° FWP, Roll 695, Oliver Cromwell, $33613, (New Jersey), p. 2. 
100 RWP, roll 966, Ferguson, Andrew, $32243, p. 3. 
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This sense of patriotism sustained long tours of duty that kept them from their 
homes and had them marching long miles. According to data compiled about black 
pensioners, black men usually served for an average of about 3 to 4 years. Most black 
veterans remembered enlisting in their home county, alongside people who they knew 
prior to the war. Not only did they enlist at the beginning of their service—many 
reenlisted after the terms of their first enlistment were up. Reenlistment points to a certain 
devotion to the war effort. That they did not only serve for one term and then return 
home. Clearly, something about life in the army appealed to them, whether it be the cause 
or the promise of money or bounty land. 

Even when veterans acknowledged that they were drafted or forced to enlist as a 
substitute, they emphasized the importance of their contributions to the fight against a 
common enemy. Those from northern communities were more likely to discuss their 
enlistment experience as substitutes. Black men from northern colonies like 
Massachusetts were more likely to discuss their enlistment as a substitute for white men, 
usually their masters. Prince Ames from Andover, Massachusetts joined the Continental 
forces as a substitute for Benjamin Ames.'°' London Hazard, born a slave on the island 
of Conanicut in Narragansett Bay, enlisted as a substitute for his master’s relative, 
Samuel Hazard.'” As free black men in northern states where slavery was slowly dying, 
Hazard and Ames probably felt more secure admitting that they had not always been free 


than free blacks living in Virginia or North Carolina. 


101RWP, Roll 52, Prince Ames $23439, (Massachusetts), p.2. 
1022RWP, Roll 1238, London Hazard $17463, (Rhode Island), p.3. 
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William Wanton of New Jersey enlisted as a substitute for two different people 
over the course of two months in that year. He received pay from both Judge William 
Anthony and Abner Durfee while he served. “as he is a coloured man he was not liable 
to be enrolled and ordered into the public service as one of the militia but that he served 
in the militia as a substitute.” He served for one month for Benjamin Duffee as a 
substitute in the Company of Militia in Trenton aforesaid commanded by Capt Benjamin 
Borden, for one month and was engaged in guarding the shores of Trenton against the 
incursions of the enemy.” Samuel Sutphen from New Jersey “entered the service of the 
United States as a substitute for Casper Bergen in the spring of the year 1776.” After the 
company was dismissed, Sutphen served at various points and in multiple companies for 
a total of two years throughout the war. Though Sutphen first came to the military as a 
substitute, he later volunteered to serve. !°° 

Though these men did not volunteer to fight, in their pensions, they remembered 
the substitution as a voluntary act. They remembered the monetary compensation they 
received, and they described substituting for multiple people—eventually earning their 
freedom either through their service or after the war. In some sense, they tied their 
military service to their freedom—however limited—and, they believed that their service 
deserved compensation. Free black men did not have many rights in the antebellum 
United States and they were able to take advantage of their service in order to provide a 


more stable life for themselves and their children. 


103 RWP, Roll 2324, Samuel Sutphen, R10321, (New Jersey), 3. 
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By the mid nineteenth century, free people of color from states like Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina had much more on the line in the application process 
for pensions: these documents could prove or disprove their free status. Local authorities 
could question their free status or utilize state laws to remove free blacks from southern 
states, like Virginia. Therefore, they might be less inclined to mention their enslaved 
status in their pension claims than their northern counterparts. 

In the last decade, historians have begun to investigate the importance of local 
knowledge, or reputation, and the experiences of free blacks during the antebellum 
period. Historians have found that instead of assuming a “slaves without masters” 
position within society, free blacks actively exercised and protected their limited rights in 
the community through the use of the county courthouse. The analysis of Revolutionary 
War veteran’s petitions reveals the ways that the veterans could assert their right to 
American ideals and citizenship. Through memories of their enlistment, particularly those 
romanticizing their willingness to serve a common cause against a common enemy, free 
black veterans were able to secure their place in a society that sought to strip their rights 


and freedoms. 
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CHAPTER 2 
“Comrades in Arms”?: Race, Kinship & Friendship in the Revolutionary Armed 


Forces 


Elijah Weaver was 18 years old when he was bound out to William Pullen, a 
white planter in Lancaster County, Virginia, to pay for his parents’ deb in May 1755. 
Though he did not have control over his own labor, he did demonstrate an understanding 
of the laws that governed his body. When he turned 21, he knew that his parents could no 
longer control his labor and decided to run away from Pullen to find a job where he could 
become a free laborer. When Pullen sued Weaver’s parents after he ran away, he claimed 
that someone told Weaver that he should run away because his parents’ agreement could 
no longer legally bind him after he turned 21. Weaver took his future into his own hands 
and left Pullen’s farm to find other work and establish himself as a free man. 

One of his decisions, once he achieved his freedom, was to enlist in the Virginia 
naval forces.? In 1780, he joined the crew of the Dragon and served for 3 years as a 
seaman. Commissioned on December 13, 1776, the Dragon was in service until the 


British destroyed it in a raid on the Chickahominy River on April 20, 1781.4 According 


1 RWP Mark Murray, R7523, Roll 1796, p. 54. 

? Pullen was taxable in Lancaster County, Virginia in 1783. See Jackson, Ron V., Accelerated 
Indexing Systems, comp.. Virginia Census, 1607-1890. Compiled and digitized by Mr. Jackson and AIS 
from microfilmed schedules of the U.S. Federal Decennial Census, territorial/state censuses, and/or census 
substitutes. 

3 Revolutionary War Bounty Warrants, Weaver, Elijah, Digital Collection, LVA. 

4 James Tormey, Virginia Navy in the Revolution (Arcadia Publishing Inc., 2016); E. Wayne 
Bussell Matthew Bussell and the American Revolution: Sailor and Soldier (Lexington, Ky: Friesens Corp, 
2012). 
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to another soldier and one of Weaver’s neighbors, Richard Nicken, he had “forgot which” 
ship Weaver served on but remembered his absence and his return home. The two men 
were “near neighbors.” Though Nicken also served in the Navy, he did not serve on the 
same vessel as Weaver.” 

Elijah was not the only free black seaman onboard the Dragon who choose 
enlistment after indentured servitude. James Nicken from Northumberland County sued 
for his freedom from his indenture on September 11, 1764, but the county court ordered 
him to serve four more years. Less than ten years after the conclusion of his indenture, 
Nickens joined the Continental Naval forces onboard the Gloucester. Sometime between 
July 5, and September 2, 1779, he joined the Dragon and, on June 24, 1780, he received 
his discharge onboard. When he enlisted, he served aboard the Tempest but probably 
joined his brother onboard the Dragon by the next year. The navy provided a new 
opportunity for these young men who probably had very little financial security as 
indentures. Through enlistment, they could leave their situations and continue to control 
their own wages. 

James Nickens likely served onboard the vessel with his brother, Nathanial, who 
joined the service in 1779, as well. Not only did brothers serve with their brothers, like 
the Nickens brothers James and Nathaniel, but neighbors also served with neighbors. Out 
of the 23 African American seamen who served onboard the Dragon, 10 were from 


Lancaster County. Part of the Tidewater region of Virginia, Lancaster County is located 


5 Virginia Bounty Warrants, Weaver, Elijah, p. 2. 
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by the mouth of the Rappahannock River.® The water was a very important part of the 
local economy, and many of those who volunteered for naval service already had 
experience on shipping vessels or at the docks. Even the men who were not related to 
each other likely knew each other previous to their enlistment, and their service onboard 


the vessel only cemented their attachments to each other (see Table 1). 


Table 1: List of Known African American Sailors onboard the Dragon 


Soldier Residence at Enlistment 


William Smith Barbados 

Joseph Ranger Elizabeth City County, Virginia 
James West Fredericksburg, Virginia 

John DeBaptist Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Charles Lewis King George County, Virginia 


Daniel Davis 


Lancaster County, Virginia 


Peter Haws 


William Haws 


Lancaster County, Virginia 


Lancaster County, Virginia 


John Laws 


Lancaster County, Virginia 


James Nickens (2) 


Lancaster County, Virginia 


Nathanial Nickens Lancaster County, Virginia 
William Nickens Lancaster County, Virginia 
Thomas Wood Lancaster County, Virginia 
Elijah Weaver Lancaster County, Virginia 


° Breen and Innes, Myne Own Ground; Douglas Deal, “A Constricted World: Free Blacks on 


Virginia’s Eastern Shore, 1680-1750,” in Carr et al., Colonial Chesapeake Society, pp. 275-305; Lorena S. 
Walsh, From Calabar to Carter’s Grove: The History of Virginia Slave Community 
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Lewis Hinton Lancaster County, Virginia 


James Causey Northumberland County, Virginia 
James Nicken Northumberland County, Virginia 
Jesse Tate Richmond County, Virginia 
Ambrose Lewis _ Spotsylvania County, Virginia 
John Lucas Stafford County, Virginia 

James Nickens Stafford County, Virginia 

Abel Soiiags . tikows 7 a 

John Davise Westmoreland County, Virginia 


On February 7, 1834, John Davise, a seaman who served on the Naval ship, 


Dragon, stood before the Lancaster County Courthouse and testified to his service during 


the Revolution and named 5 officers and fifty-two members of the crew with whom they 


served.’ His memory of his fellow crew emphasizes the relationships made in the 


military, but also points to the prevalence of family members serving in the same units. 


Not all of the black seaman aboard the Dragon were from the eastern shore of 
Virginia. Some were not even born in the United States. At least two were from the 
Caribbean. John De Baptiste, born in St. Kitts, moved to Fredericksburg, Virginia 
sometime previous to the war’s commencement, and served aboard the vessel. Though 
there are no records of the marriage, De Baptiste was probably married and a father by 


the time he enlisted. His wife, Frances “Franky” De Baptiste had at least one child by 


7 Revolutionary War Bounty Warrants, Jennings, James (p.9), Digital Collection, LVA. 
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1783.8 He was buried after his death on September 3, 1840 in the Falmouth Union 
Cemetery in Stafford County, Virginia.? William Smith was described as a “Free Negro 
from Barbados.”!° Smith served 3 years in the Virginia Navy but he was lost to the 
records after the war. Though his service qualified him for bounty land from the state, he 
never claimed it.'! 

Service onboard the Dragon mirrored the broader experience of soldiers 
throughout Virginia. They served alongside family, friends, and neighbors, and forged 
relationships that would be very consequential to their lives after the war, when they 
could trade on their reputation as a Revolutionary War soldier for the benefit of 
themselves and their families. The relationships from the war helped black soldiers 
achieve state and federal pensions, gain bounty land, and secure their limited rights in the 
new nation. Elijah Weaver and Richard Nicken lived as “near-neighbors” in Lancaster 
County after the war, and Nicken testified to Weaver’s service in the navy for 3 years as a 
seaman. ' 

The story of the crew of the Dragon demonstrates the nature of service of African 
Americans in American forces—the importance of service with family and kinship 
networks, their white neighbors, and the ways that war cemented existing relationships 
and provided the opportunity to build new relationships. These relationships, forged in 


battle, would give them a support system, even after the war. These relationships did not 


8 According to Federal Census Data, 

° https://www.findagrave.com/memorial/11738929 

10 18" Century Newspapers p. 316. 

1! For a brief biography on William Smith, see Heinegg, 
http://www. freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm 

2. L.VA Land bounty warrant 
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end when the ships came to port or when the soldiers walked home from the battlefields, 
they continuously advocated for and defended each other in the post-war world. These 
friendships and familial relationships became a means to protect themselves and their 
families and perpetuate their freedoms in a slave society. Military service could provide a 
leg up for free blacks, who faced racial prejudice in state laws, and, later, federal laws 
relegating their status; however, veterans required human interactions and relationships to 
remember and testify to their bravery and sacrifice. 

By 1775, historians estimate that there were not more than 1,000 free African 
Americans of military age living in Virginia. About half of those men served in the armed 
services of the Revolution. !? Though historians have argued over the nature of their 
enlistment and service, many arguing that black men served in noncombative roles, 
typically as servants and musicians, there has been little work that understands the black 
combatant experience as a part of their lives. To attempt to understand what service 
meant for the soldiers themselves and their families, this chapter places the experiences 
of service in the context of their community and family lives prior to and during the war. 
As we can see through musters, newspaper articles, and pension and land bounty records, 
service was often a family affair. Thus, military service could be seen as a family 
sacrifice as well as a family strategy. Not only did the soldiers view their service as an 
integral part of the combative forces of the Patriot forces against the British enemy, their 


families understood the danger of their kinsmen's decision to serve to their own future 


13 Historians disagree on the specific numbers, but most would agree that between 400-500 free 
African American Virginians served. Throughout the course of my research, I have found 429 free African 
American men who served. 
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and economic stability. Enlistment in Patriot forces was surely an intimidating risk for 
free African American men, but it was a calculated risk that could provide some benefits 
for their families. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, black enlistment was a contentious issue for Patriot 
leaders because many men felt uneasy at arming black men. This fear only heightened 
over time as more and more slaveholders reported enslaved men running to British 
lines.'* However, the necessities of war overpowered the fear of armed black rebellion, 
particularly when it came to arming free men of color. Black men filled ranks throughout 
Patriot forces, and many were armed and fought in engagements against the British 
alongside neighbors, friends, and family members. Though they chose to leave their 
families to fight in the war, African American soldiers remained worried about their 
families at home and took every opportunity to return to see their family members and 
help with the financial health of the household. 

As historians have shown, service in the military “meant three meals a day, however, 


15 as well as a means 


meager, a sense of brotherhood, and a promise of land after the war 
to demonstrate their masculinity in a colonial community that considered the model 
patriot to be either a heroic orator or citizen-soldier based on classical republican ideals. '° 


Many soldiers marched great distances during their military career, but most Continental 


militias came from the same geographic areas, and made service a very localized 


4 Alan Taylor, The Internal Enemy: Slavery and War in Virginia (New York: W.W. Norton, 
2013) 


'S Buskirk, 179. 


16 Ruth H. Bloch, “The Gendered Meanings of Virtue in Revolutionary America,” Signs Vol 13, 
No. 1, (1987); 44. 
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experience. Men from one or two villages or counties would fill a company. Companies 
from similar regions of the states made up a regiment. Regiments from a single state 
filled a brigade. Black men in most states joined their local militias despite any racial 
differences. Black men served in integrated units, and “by the middle years of the war, 
blacks constituted a significant minority in the Continental army.” '” These integrated 
units made up of men from the same communities provided black soldiers a way to 
“obtain necessary resources, form key relationships, and receive acknowledgement from 
the community”—all crucial elements of demonstrating their masculinity to their 
neighbors, and thus helped them to create a local reputation.'® They could trade off of the 
reputation of their bravery demonstrated through military service.'? Family was always a 
priority for free black men, and by forming new relationships or cementing old 
friendships with their white neighbors, they could gain social capital when they returned 
home.”? 

The nature of the American Revolution meant that poor families held a higher 
responsibility in terms of military service than did wealthier families.?! The free black 
population, particularly that of Virginia, certainly felt the impact. In some cases, all of the 


military-aged males within a single family served. William Stewart, his wife Nancy, and 


a McDonnell, 338. 

'8 Ruddiman, 15. 

19 Kirt von Daacke, 24. 

20 For a discussion of the importance of family bonds in free African American populations of the 
South, see Ted Maris-Wolf, Family Bonds: Free Blacks and Re-enslavement Law in Antebellum Virginia 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2015); 

21 John Shy, A People Numerous and Armed: Reflections on the Military Struggle for American 
Independence (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1990); John E. Selby, The Revolution in Virginia, 
1775-1783 (University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 2007) 
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his son Jordan lived in Mecklenburg, Virginia, when he decided to enlist in the patriot 
forces. As a shoemaker, William Stewart made a comfortable living for his family—by 
1783, he owned one slave named Dorman, 12 head of cattle and 2 horses.” He was also a 
very active member of the local community that bordered North Carolina, west of the 
Blue Ridge mountains. Most of William’s neighbors were planters and farmers in the 
rural community. During the war, he served in a unit that fought at the Battle of Guilford 
Court House on March 15, 1781, in Greensboro, North Carolina.” It was seen as a 
crushing loss— Lieutenant General Charles Cornwallis’s forces, though outnumbered 2 
to 1, defeated Major General Nathanael Greene’s American forces. After the war, what 
was left of the patriot forces retreated, and William met up with his son about twenty or 
thirty miles out from the courthouse. After they met up, Jordan recalled that all of the 
forces finished their service at Peyton Shipper’s Ferry: “all those with him amediately 
[sic] countermarched or returned and made for Peyton Shipper’s Ferry on the Roanoke 
River N.C. where he was stationed and knews [sic] came that Lord Corn Wallace[sic] 
was taken in Little York” and, then Jordan received his honorable discharge.** 

Jordan Stewart enlisted in the Virginia militia on February 1780 and remained in 
service in his home county for seven months, until they marched to Taylor’s Ferry on the 
Roanoke River, near Halifax, North Carolina. He remained there for about two months, 
until the militia marched to Granville County, North Carolina, Wake County, North 


Carolina, and Randolph, North Carolina. They probably left Randolph sometime in 


22 Dinwiddie County Court, Personal Property Tax List, 1782-1805, p. 13. 
*2WPA Jordan Stewart, R10160, roll 2291, p. 10. 
4 WPA Jordan Stewart, R10160, roll 2291, p. 9-10. 
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March 1781, before he met up with his father. When remembering his service years later, 
Jordan Stewart described his time in the militia as “verry [sic] faithfully executed” and 
that he had “run many narrow risks of loosing [sic] his life while in actual service.”*° 
When he returned to Mecklenburg after his discharge, he lived with his father until at 
least 1792.76 

Fathers and sons serving at the same time during the war, like the example of 
William and Jordan Stewart, was a rare occurrence. A much more common was brothers 
fighting side-by-side.*” Benjamin and John Farrow of Goochland County, Virginia, 
enlisted in the Revolution in March of 1781 for 18 months. Benjamin was sized one 
month after his enlistment, described as 21 years old, 573 34” tall, having a yellow 
complexion, and a waiter by trade who served as a substitute. John was also described as 
having a yellow complexion, with black hair and black eyes. He was sized at 5’2 4” tall, 
21 years of age, and a wagoner who served as a substitute.”® At the end of the war, the 
two received 93.5.5 pounds, or $310.79 

Drury and John Scott grew up with their mother, Ann or “Nanny” Scott, a free 


black woman in Cumberland County, Virginia. Ann had twelve children previous to the 


start of the Revolution, and she frequently utilized the apprentice system to bind out their 


25 WPA Jordan Stewart, p. 10. 

6 Mecklenburg County Personal Property Tax List, 1782-1805. 

27 Recall the instance of Andrew Ferguson from the Introduction. He and his father were taken 
prisoner by the British and whipped with a cat-o-nine tails. They both enlisted with patriot forces after they 
made their escape. 

28 The Chesterfield Supplement or Size Roll of Troops at Chesterfield Court House, LVA 
accession no. 23816. After the war, Benjamin received both of their final payments on February 25, 1783. 
NARA, M881, Roll 1092, frame 89 of 2281 

2° LVA Revolutionary Bounty Warrants, reels 1-29. John Freeman, 1840, p. 4. 
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labor and establish themselves financially for their futures.°° Drury and John, born 
around 1761 and 1762 respectively, worked as a blacksmith apprentice to Robert Moore, 
a slaveholder living in Cumberland County.*! At least once, Ann Scott brought Moore to 
court to complain about his treatment of her children. In February 1769, the Cumberland 
County court summoned Robert Moore to court to answer a complaint about his usage of 
children John and Drury Scott.** Drury Scott enlisted sometime prior to October 1777 
and served for 3 years as a private in the Tenth Regiment of the Continental Army. Scott 
faced many struggles during his time as a soldier—he fought in the battles at 
Germantown, Brandywine, and, at the siege of Charlestown, he was taken prisoner by the 
British.°° 

He was not alone in his experience. Charleston saw the most patriot forces 
captured in the war until that point, and more black veterans remembered being 
imprisoned at Charleston than any other battle. Even if they were not captured in the 
battle, Charleston became a center of British power and many militiaman and 
Continentals were brought to prison ships docked in Charleston’s harbor or in one of the 
many prisons established there. Patriots taken prisoner by the British did not have a 


uniform experience. British laws concerning American prisoners were imprecise and 


3° For a short biography of Ann Scott and her children, see Paul Heinegg... 

31 Little is known about Robert Moore, except that he may have been married to Ann McGee on 
January 8, 1759: Bentley, Elizabeth Petty, indexer. Virginia Marriage Records: From the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, the William and Mary College Quarterly, and Tyler's Quarterly. 
Baltimore, MD: Genealogy Publishing Co., Inc., 1984, p. 158. Court records reveal that he owned at least 
one slave and died on February 23, 1793. See Adms. Of Robert Moore vs. Jesse Merryman & Josiah Cox 
1799 Cumberland County Chancery Court Records, Folder 011. 

32 Cumberland County Court Minutes, available at Cumberland County Courthouse. Also see Paul 
Heinegg, Free African Americans 

33 RWP, roll 2135, S35644, 3. 
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unevenly enforced throughout the mainland. Prisoners endured “great hardship, 
frustration, and despair.” Though the British army had experience with prisoners, they 
rarely imprisoned rebels and thus the American Revolution presented a quandary. “In an 
insurgency... the line is often blurred concerning who is an enemy and who is not, and 
the difficulties surrounding prisoners of war are magnified.”*4 The British saw the 
imprisonment of large numbers of Patriot forces as very important in terms of their own 
victory. They often used captives as extra manpower, or, in some instances, allowed 
prisoners to enlist with the king’s forces. In addition to providing extra manpower, the 
incarceration of large numbers of enemy forces inhibited the enemy while also providing 
negotiation incentives.*° Scott, however, was not used in negotiations because he escaped 
the prison, with his commanding officer. After his escape, he reenlisted and served until 
Lord Comwallis surrendered in October of 1781.°° 

Though he faced a number of difficulties in his own service, Scott's greatest 
challenge was losing his brother, John. On February 4, 1788, Drury Scott stood before the 
Henrico County court and testified that John died in the war. Details of John’s service are 
lost to the written records, however, evidence suggests they may have served for different 
regiments. Drury Scott returned home and reunited with his mother, and attempted to 


take care of John’s son, Axom, by making him his legal heir for John Scott’s final pay 


34 Carl P. Borick, Relieve Us of This Burden: American Prisoners of War in the Revolutionary 
South, 1780-1782 (Columbia, SC: The University of South Carolina Press, 2012),ix. In other instances of 
war, the British typically allotted two-thirds ration to prisoners and allowed only the bare necessities in 
terms of quarters, medical care, and clothing. 

35Philip Ranlet, “In the Hands of the British: The Treatment of American POWs during the War of 
Independence” Historian (Summer 2000) Vol 62 Issue 4, 735. 

36 RWP Drury Scott, , S.35644, Roll 2135 
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from the army. By creating a legal record of Axom’s position as both a free person and 
his father’s heir, his uncle put him in a better position to inherit any bounty land or 
pension.°” 

Berry and Allen Jeffers faced the same painful reality when they lost their brother 
Osborne Jeffers during the war. All three from the Richland District of South Carolina, 
they all enlisted in the same unit in the 3rd South Carolina Regiment. Data suggests that 
all three brothers enlisted within the same time frame—May 1778. Allen enlisted on May 
11, 1778, Osborne enlisted on May 25, 1778, and though there is no documentary 
evidence of the date of Berry Jeffers’ enlistment, his daughter recalled that he enlisted in 
1778.°® Neighbors remembered Berry speaking of his suffering during the war, and with 
good reason. °° Berry saw combat in multiple battles, including a battle at Brier Creek on 
March 3, 1779, the Siege of Savannah that occurred between September 16 and October 
1, 1779, and the Siege of Charleston. Though every battle was probably influential to 
Berry’s life, the Siege of Charleston was especially difficult for him because he lost one 
brother, Osborne Jeffers, and his other brother, Allen Jeffers, was taken prisoner.*? 

Throughout the colonies, free black families like the Jeffers and Scotts sent their 
young men to war not knowing if they would return. Joseph Proctor, an African 


American man from St. Mary’s County, Maryland, lost two of his older brothers during 
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the war. The loss of his brothers made him “reluctant to enter the service.”*' Towards the 
end of the war, he did enlist as a substitute for $20, and served as a guard in 
Fredericksburg, Maryland.’ Morris, Gilbert, and William Evans lost their brother John 
Evans, who served in the war for three years.*’ These young men faithfully served the 
patriot cause, typically surrounded by other family members, family friends, and 
neighbors. Integrated units throughout the South meant that these young black men 
wielded muskets, were injured, taken prisoner, and died next to white soldiers. 

In addition to the bonds between brothers and other family members who served, 
another important aspect of military service for black soldiers and seamen was the 
relationships they cultivated in their local community and forged in battle. Historians of 
free black experience have emphasized the importance of the relationships that black men 
and women could nurture across the color line. These relationships were critical for the 
success of free black families in maintaining and perpetuating their free status and 
economic stability in the years after the war. As historian Kirt von Daacke argues, “their 
[free black men’s] experiences participating in the war had prepared them for the vital 
work of connecting on a personal level with their white neighbor... their efforts to carve 
out livelihoods in peacetime helped solidify these connections.”“* These relationships, 
however, were cultivated long before the war for some of the free black soldiers in this 


study, and war-time experience only heightened their bonds. 
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Mark Murray, a free black man, volunteered as a soldier in Martin County, North 
Carolina, on April 29, 1780. When thinking back about his enlistment he testified: 
that he entered the Service of the United States on the last Saturday being the 29th 
day of April 1780 in the following manner to wit he volunteered as a private 
soldier under Captain Nathan Mayo in Martin County North Carolina he lived in 
Halifax but was invited to go to a muster over the line by his neighbors Thomas 
Weathersby, William O'Cain and Jonathan Drake they agreed all for to mess 
together and volunteer to join General Gates who was then stationed in South 
Carolina.* 
Murray was known through his neighborhood at the time of the Revolution in no small 
part due to his mother’s reputation as a midwife. According to court testimony many 
years after the war’s conclusion, his mother was a “very respectable” and “great” 
midwife and “was sent for a great deal amongst the most respectable people.” ° His 
neighbors remembered that he lived “across deep Creek a very marshy Creek and was 
difficult to get over. Mark and his wife used to cross to go to meetings on fishing 
Creek.”*” His white neighbor testified: “I am certain he served 9 months but I cannot say 
whether in 3 months tours or 9 months but he was absent in the Service from early in the 
spring to the winter following. I do not recollect the captain's name he was under. I have 
heard Captain Mayo spoken of at that time but I do not know where he lived.”*® His 


neighbors emphasized their connection to him and his family, that they were well- 


acquainted with him and his parents. In the end, his neighbor emphasized the regularity 
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of service during the Revolution, and stated that “all the men with a few exceptions was 
out in service.”“° 

Clearly, Murray had a number of white acquaintances in the community prior to 
the war, however documents show that he cultivated new relationships during his service 
as well. When he described the way that he knew Murray, Henry Carter stated that he had 
been acquainted with Murray “since they were boys, that they were near-neighbors in 
Duplin County, that they met while both were in the service, and that he could not be 
mistaken about Jesse because he was such a remarkably tall man.”°° Murray’s 
connections contributed directly to his financial security after the war, and remained an 
important aspect of his memory of his time in the military. 

Murray’s reputation amongst his white neighbors was not necessarily an anomaly. 
Many black soldiers lived amongst their comrades from the Revolution. Edward Harris, a 
black soldier from the Richland District of South Carolina, lived amongst other 
Revolutionary veterans, both white and black. According to various testimonies, Edward 
Harris lived near the Jeffers brothers, Allen and Berry, Gideon and Morgan Griffin, and 
Drury Harris.°! Gideon Griffin and his brother Morgan Griffin served a three year 
enlistment with Berry, Osborne, and Allen Jeffers until the Siege of Charleston when the 
3 North Carolina dissolved.” In several different federal censuses, Gideon Griffin was 


listed as a white head of household—however, in the 1830 census both he and his 
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brother, Morgan were listed as free people of color.*? Gideon Griffin’s wife, Patience 
Griffin, was considered a “mulatto” head of household after his death on July 10, 1837.%4 
Morgan Griffin suffered extensive injuries during the war and died with lead in his 
body.*° Though lists of free African American soldiers have not included the Griffin 
brothers, data suggests that, in fact, they were free people of color. At the very least, they 
contributed to a small community of black veterans who all lived in the same 
neighborhood. All of these men lived close to each other after the war. They cultivated a 
Revolutionary veteran neighborhood network—one that emphasized their common 
experience as black soldiers. Moreover, they showed up for each other in the courts, as 
will be seen in Chapter 3. 

Though black service was in some ways defined by their local community and 
family relationships, the army and navy did provide the men a chance that they might not 
have had as civilians: constant movement, particularly movement across state lines. 
Military service allowed soldiers to travel to lands they might have never seen if they had 
not been in the armed forces. Civilian black movement was restricted out of white fear of 
black rebellion. However, as a member of the various state militias and Continental 
regiments, black soldiers crisscrossed the southern, mid Atlantic, and northern 
landscapes. The army provided a chance for free people of color to leave their homes, 
some for the first time. They marched long distances and engaged in many battles across 


the eastern seaboard. Historically speaking, free blacks’ tenuous position in society 
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depended largely on the relationships they developed with whites in their small, tight-knit 
communities. The war, however, forced young men to travel long distances, and in many 
instances, to live far away from their homes. These experiences in war shaped soldiers’ 
minds and ideas of freedom and their own stake in the new nation. 

Even as they traveled great distances from home, for the black Patriot soldier and 
seaman, thoughts of family and home were never very far from their minds. They often 
left their units for brief periods of time to return to see loved ones and help with the 
economic support of the household. John Toney of Halifax, North Carolina, for example, 
returned home to his new wife multiple times throughout his military career.°° John 
moved from his native Amelia County, Virginia to Halifax, North Carolina sometime 
between 1766 and May 1777, when he married Martha Carpenter in the latter county 
before a Justice of the Peace.°” Toney either had children with another woman previous 
to his marriage, or Martha and he had two sons prior to their marriage. Charles and 
Kinchen were born between 1775 and 1777. Therefore, Toney probably had good reason 
to return home several times during his service. By his enlistment in the 10" Regiment of 
the North Carolina Continental Line in 1780, his wife had two sons under the age of five. 
After he fought in the Battle of Guilford Courthouse on March 15, 1781, he “ran home” 


but was “taken and made to serve to the end of the war.” ® The battle was 144 miles from 
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his family, and anxious to see his young family, he did not seek permission before he ran 
to see them after the battle. 

In fact, one of his neighbors remembered one scene where Toney returned home 
to find his new wife “working in the field.”°? His white neighbor, Winny Holby 
remembered this scene some fifty years after it happened. Though she gave no other 
description of the event, surely it stuck in her memory for some reason, probably that 
Toney was concerned for his wife, who, though a free woman was probably toiling next 
to enslaved men and women. At the time, Halifax County was a developing hub of 
production for southern Virginia, and many farms grew corm. Most white men owned 
very few slaves, and enslaved men and women lived on small plantations. In fact, about 
seventy percent of enslaved North Carolinians lived on a plantation with fewer than 
twenty slaves. Most lived on small farms with about 4 enslaved individuals.®° Toney’s 
wife likely worked on one these small plantations with other workers, both enslaved and 
free, during harvesting time. 

While men were away, women had to provide for their families, and men 
certainly worried about the economic stability of their households while they were gone. 
And with good reason. Unlike white female labor, black labor was taxable based on a 
1643 law.®' Black female labor was commodified, and even expected; whereas white 
female labor was not considered productive. White women were seen as “weak, 
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dependent wives and servants unsuitable to labor.”®” Thus society placed dual prejudice 
on free black women—that they could never attain white status because their bodies were 
seen as viable for toiling in a field but also that they could not earn as much for said hard 
work. Charles Valentine, described as “a mulatto, born in Surry County, Virginia, 5 feet 9 
inches high, well made” deserted from the Williamsburg Garrison of Virginia state 
forces.®° In a Virginia Gazette advertisement that described fifteen other deserters on 
May 1, 1779, stated that “it is thought he is with his wife” in Surry County.“ He was 
gone from the garrison for at least two weeks, and, in 1780, he was listed as a deserter in 
September 1780.°° 

Aaron Brister enlisted in the spring of 1777 in his home county of Prince 
William, Virginia. While in the service, Brister married a free black woman named Betsy 
Tolliver, and “served one more year after she was married to him.”°° One his neighbors 
who knew the couple since they were children, remembered that Brister not only served 
in the military but would return to his wife Betsy for a few days and then return to his 
company.°®” Though he remained a soldier in the army, he would return to his 
neighborhood. People knew Aaron and knew that he served, and his frequent returns 
were a reminder both his relationship and his role as a husband as well as his devotion to 


the patriot cause. 
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Though desertion might seem like the worst offense that a soldier could commit, 
during the American Revolution it was relatively normal for soldiers to leave for brief 
periods of time to return home.® In newspaper articles throughout the Revolutionary 
period, commanding officers placed advertisements for deserters that showed the 
comradery, even across the color line, and also demonstrated the frequency of the 
offense, and the leniency of punishments. Often, the commanding officer allowed the 
deserters to return to their posts without punishment. In the case of the Dragon, Abel 
Spriggs and Thomas Woods deserted with a number of others in later June 1779. 
According to a newspaper advertisement, they were allowed until July 20, 1779 to return 
without punishment.® Both men took the commanding officer’s offer and returned to the 
ship. They served for three years until they received a discharge at the Chickahominy 
Ship Yard.”° 

Some men preferred life in the military and rarely returned to their homes. In the 
case of Amos Read of Virginia, “that he did not go home but twice between the Spring of 
1778 and the latter part of the year 1779 and then only remained at home about two or 
three weeks. That he preferred being in the service and only came home a short time 
occasionally to see his mother and other relations.”’! Read continued to focus on family 
when he returned home to Nansemond County, Virginia. By 1820, he was listed as a head 


of household of 4 free African Americans—one free black male 26-44, one free black 
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female 26-44, and one free black female child under 14.”* Those around him recognized 
his dedication to the patriot cause and would later testify to his dedicated service. 

Years later, as they stood in front of their county clerks and pension agent, black 
Revolutionary pensioners remembered their sometimes horrific injuries as a matter of 
fact, with very little emotion divulged. The most frequent injury on the battlefield was 
delivered by a musket. Ned Streeter “was wounded by a ball that passed through my leg, 
which deformed and very much disabled that leg””? Tim Jones lost his leg at the battle of 
York Town; Elisha Hunt from North Carolina lost his arm at Charlestown. Thomas 
Lively lost his right eye at the Battle of Monmouth and returned to duty in less than two 
years, only to suffer a wound in his leg at Charleston, where he remained a prisoner of 
war for fourteen months before returning to his home in Chesterfield County, Virginia.“ 
In his pension, Thomas Camel of Virginia overheated at the Battle of Monmouth and 
became sick.’ Though their emotions may have been edited by the court reporter, the 
men did remember that they frequently relied on their family and friends when they were 
injured. 

In addition to injuries, veterans pointed to the harsh marching conditions as 
reasons for illness both during and after the war. His wife and neighbors claimed that 


John Collins “died in 1822 of a rupture which was brought him by excessive fatigue, hard 
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marching.”’° Though the movement may have changed their personal perceptions of the 
world around them, the hard marching—sometimes hundreds of miles in months—also 
caused severe fatigue and illness that continued after their service to their country had 
ended. 

Injured and sick men traveled by springless wagons to army hospitals temporarily 
established in churches, courthouses, and plantations. These hospitals were understaffed 
and overcrowded with patients. Many men did not have beds. Benjamin Rush called 
Revolutionary War hospitals “cesspools of human life.” Very little evidence exists for the 
experiences of black men in the triage. As Judith Van Buskirk argues: “color-blind triage 
might have prevailed on the battlefield and in the hospitals of the Revolution, but just as 
likely is the possibility that men of color came last, just as they did in other aspects of 
life.”’” The pensioners did not address the issues confronting the hospitals that they 
visited, so limited evidence remains for how these men were treated on the ground. 

The survival rate for soldiers on the battle field was much higher than medical 
personal working in the hospitals and the patients that ended up there. Though it is 
unclear what disadvantages black soldiers faced in the hospitals, their skin color 
represented a real danger on the battlefield. As a lookout for a small band of soldiers 
investigating stolen cattle, Boyrereau Brinch was attacked by a British soldier who rode 
up to him “with a pistol in his hand” and ordered him to drop his weapon. He described 


the encounter: 
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He said I must surrender to him who demanded me in the name of the King his 
majesty of Great Britain. I then plainly told him that neither him or his King’s 
majesty would get my arms unless he took them by force. He immediately cocked 
his pistol and fired. I fell flat upon the ground in order to dodge his ball and did so 
effectually do it that he missed me. I rose; he drew his sword and rode up to me so 
quick that he had no time to take aim before he struck my gun barrel with his 
cutlass and cut it almost one third off—also cut off the bone of my finger on my 
hand. As he struck the horse jumped before he could wheel upon me again. Altho’ 
my gun barrel was cut, I fired and killed him; as he fell I caught his horse and 
sword.”® 


When the man fell to the ground, he realized that he had lied to him and knew that he 
needed backup: 

He was a British light horseman in disguise. I mounted immediately and that 
instant discovered four men on horseback approaching me from different 
directions. I fled, passed one man just before I came to a stone wall. Both of our 
horses were upon the full run. He fired and missed me. My horse leaped the wall 
like a deer; they all pursued me.” 

When he got to the road, he could see his Captain and the small band of Continental 
soldiers about a mile away. More British soldiers joined in the pursuit, and Brinch pushed 
his horse forward and “stabbed him with my sword and gun, kicked my heels in his side” 
but he did not have spurs and “not being so good a horsemen [sic]” the British closed in 
quickly. As he got closer to the Continentals, he heard his Captain tell the men to hold 
their fire; however, they did not listen. Several bullets hit Brinch’s clothes, including his 


hat and bayonet belt. When he returned to the camp, he realized the severity of his injury 


to his hand and he describes his reaction: “As slight fear and precipitation had turned me 
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almost as white as my fellow soldiers.” He was unable to serve again for almost three 
months due to his injury. 

Brinch speculated that the British did not shoot him because he thought they 
might want to take him alive. For these white soldiers, a black body meant monetary 
value. They could sell him and “enrich their coffers” because, it seemed to Brinch, that 
they seemed “rather more inclined to deal in human flesh and blood than in fighting.” °° 
This was an experience unique to black soldiers, and they always faced the possibility of 
being sold as slaves, even when fighting for their country. Their freedom and autonomy 
remained fragile, even as they held muskets in their hands. 

An examination of the experiences of African American men in patriot naval and 
army forces highlights the importance of relationships. Seen through a context of their 
lives, their service seems inextricably tied to their families as well as their local 
communities. Black soldiers not only fought side-by-side with their kin, they cultivated 
and solidified relationships with their black and white comrades. Seen through their eyes, 
being a soldier meant conforming to a localized concept of masculinity and risking their 
lives for a cause that did not condemn race-based slavery. However, their actions 
demonstrate that they continued to fight for their own independence and leveraged their 
service in wartime to secure and perpetuate freedom and financial stability for themselves 


and their families. 
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Though soldiers had joined an army, a cause bigger than themselves, they 
continually kept one eye on their family back home and brought their family and kinship 
networks with them to the battlefield. Forged in war, the relationships they made during 
their service did not end when they walked home from their posts. They continued to 
benefit from their networks amongst both black and white soldiers in the postwar world. 
They showed up for each other in local court rooms, they built businesses together, and 
they lived together. Though black veterans faced an uncertain future in the new nation, 
they could draw on their service, and those who witnessed it, to claim citizenship in a 
federal government that denied them full citizenship rights. As they grew older and told 
their war stories amongst their buddies, free black veterans solidified their status in a 


society based on white supremacy and black slavery. 
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CHAPTER 3 


“Returning Home: Soldiers’ Lives after the War” 


Charles Ailstock, a free black man from Louisa County, Virginia, enlisted in the 
3 Virginia Regiment with several members of his community, joining together with his 
brother James Ailstock and his friend Abraham H. Davis, a white man from the same 
county.' They served alongside each other at Harlem Heights on September 16, 1776, the 
Battle of Trenton on December 26, 1776, Princeton on January 3, 1777, and Brandywine 
on September 11, 1777. Years later, Davis remembered them as “well behaved” and that 
they served at least two years together until he enlisted in a cavalry unit at Valley Forge.’ 
When Charles applied for a state pension, he brought Davis with him to stand as a 
witness to his service. Black soldiers, like Ailstock, enlisted and served with their family 
members and their white neighbors. These social networks were critical to their 
experience during and after the war. 

When free black soldiers received their discharge, they generally walked home to 
their relatives who were eager to see them back. Though a majority of the soldiers 
returned to their homes, at least for a short time after their term of service ended, they 
were not the same men who went to war. Many of them had been affected by the horrific 
battle scenes they experienced. While they would have been relieved to return to their 


civilian lives, insecurities followed some of them. After all, serving in the military meant 
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three meals a day and a salary. Like white veterans, black veterans probably did not know 
what to expect as the fruits of their military service and dedication. Though they had 
heard revolutionary promises of freedom and liberty, many black soldiers enlisted for 
pragmatic reasons and were probably skeptical of any sort of promises made by white 
men. They did, however, have some understanding that military service could translate 
into economic and social capital in the new nation. 

This chapter traces the ways that black veterans navigated the relatively murky 
waters of black freedom in the first twenty years of the new nation by taking advantage of 
the bounty payments they received from their state governments for their service. 
Veterans who were free before the war had more leverage to keep these bounties, but 
those who hoped to earn their freedom through their service faced a very difficult road in 
the years after the war. Though southern states like Virginia seemed open to 
manumission as a reward for service, actual manumission was much more difficult than a 
legislative declaration. Men struggled for years after their discharge for their freedom. 
Other men fought for the freedom of their enslaved family members as the demand for 
slave labor shifted from tobacco fields in Virginia to the cotton fields of the Deep South.? 
As they embarked on the next chapter of their lives after the war, and a new century, their 
families faced a questionable future. The threat of sale separated families and friends; and 


the threat of legal restrictions on black freedom during the same time threatened free 
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families, as well. However, their military service crystallized in varying claims to 
citizenship in the new nation in the courts as well as in the local community culture. 

Despite the threats of white supremacy and their own legal status as “between 
slave and unfettered citizen,” veterans went about leveraging their reputation as Patriot 
soldiers in order to gain social and economic capital to better protect their families.* 
Through the examination of freedom suits, bounty land warrants, as well as land 
ownership patterns of black veterans after the war, this chapter demonstrates the ways 
they utilized the limited tools they had to protect their loved ones. It also illuminates the 
ways that the community understood veteran status of the common soldier living in their 
neighborhoods. 

Historians have pointed to specific important victories after the Revolution in 
state legislative decisions on manumission, arguing that laws passed directly after the war 
reflected Revolutionary rhetoric of freedom and liberty because they called for the 
manumission of slave substitutes who fought during the war and allowed for the 
individual manumission of enslaved individuals.° After the war, states in the Upper South 


experienced a a liberalization of manumission laws in the late eighteenth century. In 
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1782, Virginia legalized private acts of manumission.° In 1790, the Maryland legislature 
eased a strict law that banned manumission by will.” These liberal laws regarding 
manumission fueled a dramatic increase in the free black population in the years after 
1790. However, this sense of liberal manumission was short-lived. In 1796, a Maryland 
law restricted slaveholders from manumitting slaves over forty-five years of age.® The 
liberalization window was short, but enslaved veterans did attempt to gain their freedom, 
and Virginia did not rescind the legislation. 

At the end of the war, the Virginia General Assembly passed an act that allowed 
for the freedom of slaves who served as substitutes in Continental service. The law said 
that because of their contributions to the cause of liberty from Great Britain, they 
deserved their freedom. In fact, the Assembly condemned the continued enslavement of 
African American soldiers “contrary to principles of justice.”? After the passage of the 
law, all enslaved men who served as substitutes were “fully and completely emancipated, 
and shall be held and deemed free in as full measure as if they were specifically named 
by this act.”!° In order to execute this act, the General Assembly ordered the attorney 


general to begin legal action in forma pauperis on behalf of any veterans held in bondage. 
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However, as the experience of veteran Ned Streeter demonstrates, the law did not 
necessarily translate to justice on the ground. 

When Ned Streeter returned to Nansemond County, Virginia, after his year-long 
service in the Virginia Militia, he was “deformed and very much disabled” by an injury 
he had sustained when a musket ball hit his leg at a skirmish at Piss Pot Swamp, along 
the south branch of the Potomac River.'' Even though the physical and mental toll of war 
had probably changed him in many ways, it had not changed his legal status as a slave of 
Willis Streeter, for whom he had served as a substitute. Streeter would continue to toil 
under Willis Streeter until his death in 1792.'* After the death of his master, Stephen 
Graham married Willis Streeter’s widow and assumed ownership of Ned until he sued for 
his freedom in 1814. The court decided in his favor under the Act of Assembly passed in 
October 1783.'° Though records were destroyed during the Civil War, a description of 
the trial included in Ned Streeter’s pension application suggests that he brought various 
witnesses to court with him who knew that he served in the Revolutionary War as a 
substitute for his former master. 

Not only did Streeter believe he deserved his freedom under the Virginia legal 
code, he also believed that he was entitled to his “time.”'* He subsequently sued for 


compensation for the “time I had been unjustly detained in bondage after the passage of 


1! RWP Ned Streeter, roll 2123, $7645, 4. The area is in present-day West Virginia in Hampshire 
County. 

oa Virginia Chronicle May 29, 1794. 

'S RWP Ned Streeter, roll 2123, $7645, 20. 

'4 Thid, 9. 
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the act.”!° The jury found in Streeter’s favor and ordered that he receive $105 as 
compensation for his time as a slave from the passage of the legislation on October 20, 
1783, to Willis Streeter’s death on July 20, 1792. In addition, the jury calculated that he 
was also owed $210 for his time as Stephen Graham’s slave, as well as costs of the case 
valued at $15.26. The jury decided the sums based on consideration of “his age, health & 
qualities.”'® His lawyer was able to keep testimony to the nature of his enslavement 
under Graham out of the decision of the jury by arguing that it was “irrelevant” and 
confusing—this made the final sum larger than it could have been if the jury had 
considered witnesses who claimed that Ned Streeter lived as if he were free under 
Graham’s ownership. Several witnesses claimed that he owned property, managed his 
own affairs, and lived on his own after Willis Streeter’s death.” 

Ned Streeter died on December 27, 1833—just two years after his name made it 


onto the federal pension roll.'® 


His fight for freedom lasted for years but his persistence 
and ability to produce evidence of his service in court helped him eventually achieve 
manumission, compensation, and, later, a federal pension. His reputation within the 
community as a Revolutionary soldier certainly helped his cause. His participation in the 
oral history of the Revolution, by talking about his experiences in the war, coupled with 


his visible and debilitating injury made him a known quantity within his local 


community, and he gained legal and economic benefits from his reputation. 


1S Ibid. 
18 Thid, 10 
17 RWP Ned Streeter, p. 10. 


18 United States Senate. The Pension Roll of 1835.4 vols. 1968 Reprint, with index. Baltimore: 
Genealogical Publishing Company, 1992. 
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The Virginia General Assembly manumitted very few men for their services: 
James Lafayette, Caesar Tarrant, William Boush, Jack Knight, Saul Mathews, David 
Baker, Pluto, Richard Pointer, Aberdeen, and Ned Streeter. Much like Ned Streeter’s 
legal documents, historians have very little material to work with when attempting to 
reconstruct the lives of these men. Lafayette’s appeal to the legislature read: 
Also, a petition of James, a negro slave; setting forth that being impelled by a 
most earnest desire of gaining that liberty which is so dear to all mankind, and 
convinced that if he rendered any essential services to the public, that that would 
be his reward, he often during the invasion of the enemy in the year 1781, at the 
risk of his life, entered into the enemy’s camp, and collected such intelligence as 
he supposed of importance, and which he conveyed in the most expeditious 
manner to the Marquis de la Fayette, who then commanded the American army in 
Virginia; and praying that an act may pass for his emancipation; and that a 
reasonable compensation may be made for him, to his present proprietor.” ’° 
After his manumission, James chose Lafayette as a surname—linking himself with the 
Marquis de Lafayette and the Revolutionary War for the rest of his life. In October 1786, 
the state legislature passed an act granting him full freedom despite his having served as a 
spy and not as a soldier.”° 
The detail in Lafayatte’s appeal was not normal, typically even less was recorded, 
as was the case with Aberdeen’s petition: “The Speaker signed the following enrolled 


bills: ”An act, directing the emancipation of certain slaves who have served as soldiers in 


this State, and for the emancipation of the slave Aberdeen.”?! Perhaps because James 


"= Virginia. General Assembly. House of Delegates, Virginia. Journal of the House of Delegates 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Richmond : Commonwealth of Virginia, 
1776. http://archive.org/details/journalofhouseof178186virg, 57. 

au Hening, The Statutes at Large, VII:380-1 

eh Virginia. General Assembly. House of Delegates, Virginia. Journal of the House of Delegates 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Richmond : Commonwealth of Virginia, 
1776. http://archive.org/details/journalofhouseof178186virg, 49. 
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served in a less official role, and not necessarily as a substitute, he presented much more 
information than men like Aberdeen, who seemingly served as a standard substitute. His 
relationships with important white political figures, like Lafayette, as well as his master 
William Armistead who, at the time, was a state legislator from New Kent County, 
helped him compile a strong case for his freedom. He lived as a free man in New Kent 
County for the rest of his life.?? 

Outside of Virginia, it was even more unlikely for black veterans living in 
southern states to earn their freedom. In most other states, it required an act of the 
legislature for manumission. One example of this is Austin Dabney’s remarkable 
experience in Georgia. Dabney was born a slave in Wake County, North Carolina 
sometime in the early 1760s.*? His master, Richard Aycock, moved to Wilkes County, 
Georgia just before the war broke out. Aycock sent Dabney as his substitute in the 
Georgia militia. He served as an artilleryman under Elijah Clarke and participated in the 
Battle of Kettle Creek in February 1779. During the battle, Dabney suffered a severe 
wound in his thigh and left the battle to receive medical care. After the war, Dabney 
appealed to the state of Georgia for relief. The state legislature passed an act named, “For 
the relief of Austin, otherwise called Austin Dabney, a Free man of Colour.” The Act 
read: 

it is stated that the said Austin Dabney during the Revolution, instead of 


advantaging himself of the times to withdraw himself from the American lines 
and enter with the majority of his color and fellow slaves in the service of his 


22 New Kent County Courthouse, “List of Taxes 1805.” In 1805, Lafayette owned a slave and 
three horses. 

23 Jim Gigantino, “Austin Dabney (1765-1830)” 
https://www. georgiaencyclopedia.org/articles/history-archaeology/austin-dabney-ca-1765-1830. 
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said 


been 


Britannic Majesty and his officers and vassals, did voluntarily enroll himself in 
some one of Corps under the command of Colonel Elijah Clark, and in several 
actions and engagements behaved against the enemy with a bravery and fortitude 
which would have honored a free man, and in one of which engagements he was 
severely wounded, and rendered incapable of hard servitude; and policy as well as 
gratitude demand a return for such service and 

behaviour, from the Commonwealth; And it was further stated in said act, that 


Austin "should be entitled to the annuity allowed by this State to wounded and 
disabled soldiers." And the said Austin having petitioned the Legislature for some 
aid in his declining years; and this body considering him an object entitled to the 
attention and gratitude of the State he has defended, and in this service he has 


disabled.** 


The legislature highlighted Dabney’s conscious choice to fight for the patriot side, as well 


as his gallantry, and eventual injury that rendered him unable to provide for himself. 


Dabney’s experience not only demonstrated the importance of acting as a free man, and 


demonstration of valor and gallantry on the battlefield as reasons for manumission, but 


his lifelong friendship with the white soldier who took him home and helped care for 


him, Giles Harris, also represented the ways that black soldiers, even those who were 


enslaved during the war, could develop networks amongst their fellow soldiers.*° 


Because of his race, Dabney was unable to participate in the state’s land lotteries 


for veterans, and as a part of the legislation, the state awarded Dabney fifty acres of land 


24 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia Passed at Milledgeville at a Special 


Session in April and May, 1821 (Printed by Grantland & Orme, 1821), p.20-21. 


25 Jim Gigantino, “Austin Dabney (1765-1830)” 


https://www.georgiaencyclopedia.org/articles/history-archaeology/austin-dabney-ca-1765-1830. 
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in recognition of his military service as well as 70 pounds to purchase his freedom from 
Aycock.*® He also received $60.00 annually as a pension.”” 

Saul Mathews of Norfolk, Virginia, also received his freedom by an act of the 
legislature. According to his high-profile witnesses, Nathanael Greene, Baron von 
Steuben and, like James Lafayette, the Marquis de Lafayette, Mathews earned his 
freedom through his “many essential services” on November 13, 1792.78 Mathews chose 
his own surname, not taking the name of his former master, George Kelly of Norfolk 
County, Virginia. Though enslaved, Mathews was able to procure evidence from some of 
the most well-known heroes of the Revolution—particularly Lafayette and Greene. The 
endorsement of these men no doubt helped his cause for freedom. 

Though these seem like relatively small numbers of men who received their 
freedom by fighting in the Patriot forces, Chapter 1 and 2 have demonstrated that most of 
the black men who fought for the Continental forces and in state militias were in fact free 
previous to the war. Other historians, like Ira Berlin, have suggested that slaves who 
served for Patriot forces “passed quietly into a growing population of free blacks.”? This 
meant that if soldiers of color could present themselves as free, and acted as a free man, 
they could pass as free and historians would have very little documentary proof of 


whether that status was legal. 


°6 Ibid, 21. 

oh Report from the Secretary of War: Resolutions of the Senate of the 5" and 30" of June, 1834 
and the 3d of March, 1835 (Washington: Pension Establishment of the United States, 1835), 62. 

26 Quoted in Buskirk, 187; Hening, The Statutes at Large, XIII:619 

29 Tra Berlin, Many Thousands Gone: The First Two Centuries of Slavery in North America 
(Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University, 1999), 278. See also Morgan and Nicholls, 
“Runaway Slaves in Eighteenth-Century, Virginia,” 10-12 
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Soldiers who were free could qualify for state pension benefits for their service if 
they were maimed or disabled during their service. Widows could collect the pension if 
their spouses died in service. Virginia also awarded bounty land to soldiers who served 
for at least three years in both state and Continental forces. Their heirs could apply for the 
bounty land if the soldier died.*° The benefits offered by the state of Virginia certainly 
held a significance for black soldiers in their lives after the war. In terms of the bounty 
land process, it was rather lengthy and typically ended with the veterans or their heirs 
selling their land to speculators. States legislation allotted acreage based of the soldier’s 
rank. °! 

Bounty land records are relatively short, and typically only include discharge 
information and perhaps the name of the soldier’s commanding officer. William Santee 
walked home to Sussex County, Virginia, in the fall of 1780. Just three years later, he had 
already lost his discharge papers, which he needed when he registered for a land bounty 
from the State of Virginia for his service. Instead of relying on his discharge papers, he 
brought a certificate signed by Captain Lawrence House. ** House had been ordered to 
enlist artificers like William Santee into the Virginia State Line.*° Perhaps he recruited 


Santee into service just six years before issuing his certificate. Though there is little 


a Virginia Genealogical Society, Virginia Revolutionary War State Pensions (Greenville, S.C.: 
Southern Historical Press, 1992), 1-10. 
31 Samuel M. Wilson, Catalogue of Revolutionary Soldiers and Sailors of the Commonwealth of 


Virginia: To Whom Land and Bounty Warrants were Granted by for Virginia for Military Services in the 
War for Independence (Bowie, Md.: Heritage Books, Inc, 2002), 1-5. 


2 Revolutionary War Bounty Warrants; Santee, William, Digital Collection, LVA. 
Bounty Land Warrant of Lawrence House VASS1619, vsl 9, pg. 9. 
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information in the bounty land warrant documents for William Santee, it is clear that he 
could, at least, find enough information on House to be able to find him even though 
most evidence suggests that they did not live in the same county.** After he received the 
bounty land certificate, he married Mazy Blizzard in Sussex County, Virginia, on 
February 7, 1786.*° The two settled in southern Virginia and he probably signed his land 
over to a land agent. Records indicate that the couple had at least two children, Betsy and 
Lucy.*° Betsey remained in Sussex County until at least 1860.°’ 

Selling their bounty land would not have been a very surprising decision for free 
people of color, like William Santee. Neither would it deviate from the many white 
soldiers who also sold their land to speculators. °° Moving away from their homes and 
family was a very difficult and costly process for everyone in the nineteenth century but 
it was particularly difficult for free black individuals. Thomas Day enlisted as a mariner 


in the Virginia Navy in July 1777 and served for three years. °° He sold his rights to pay 


34 House married Lucy Hobbs in Brunswick, Virginia, in 1771. Dodd, Jordan, comp.. Virginia 
Marriages to 1800. Electronic transcription of marriage records held by the individual counties in Virginia. 
Brunswick, Virginia, is about sixty miles from Santee’s home county of Sussex, Virginia. Paul Heinegg, 
List of Free African Americans in the Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and 
Delaware, http://www. freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm 

3° Sussex County, Virginia, Marriage Bond Book. 

36 «1 ist of Free Negroes& Mulattoes, 1801-1812” LVA microfilm no. 221, 17, 23, 32. Paul 
Heinegg, List of Free African Americans in the Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Maryland and Delaware, http://www.freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm 

ae Betsy Santee is reported on the 1830 and 1860 Census for Sussex County, Virginia. 

ae McDonnell, 408. 

39 Paul Heinegg, List of Free African Americans in the Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, http://www. freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm “Thomas 
Day” 
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and bounty land to Mathew Pate. He chose to stay in Northumberland County, Virginia 
near his brother, George Day.*° 

In some cases, African American kinship networks can be discerned through these 
sparse documents. For instance, William and John Case, both brothers, both single men, 
“had neither wife nor child, nor brother nor sister at the time of their death except the said 
Betty Case.”*! Betty, their youngest sister, was an infant during the war who stayed in 
their home county of Accomack County. She was the only family member who could 
stand as her brothers’ legal representative.** During the war, Betty lost both of her 
brothers, and thus did not have any immediate family members. In February 1807, the 
Justice of the Peace described Betty as “unlettered and friendless at the time certificates 
for depreciation of pay and land warrants were drawn for those who served their country 
as officers or soldiers.”*3 By 1807, however, it seemed that Betty had begun to construct 
her life, without any kind of family, at all, except the memory of her brothers’ ultimate 
sacrifice. The death of any family member was devastating for any woman during the late 
eighteenth century, but the death of a male head of household, like William and John 
Case, was particularly devastating for free black women because they lost a significant 
contributor to their financial stability. Betty Case’s situation was even more desperate as 


she was young without anyone to take care of her. 


4° Both brothers received a certificate from Captain John Thomas. 

41 hittp://image.lva. virginia.gov/cgi- 
bin/drawer?retrieve_image=Revolution&type=rw&reel=5&start=472&end=472 

a2 LVA, Digital Collections, Case, John, Revolutionary War Bounty Warrants. 

“3 Ibid. 
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Though payment and state pensions provided a means through which black 
veterans could earn monetary capital from their military service, they faced a very 
dangerous society when they returned home to southern states. By the turn of the 
nineteenth century, the liberalization of manumission laws was already being checked by 
more restrictive state legislation. 

More pertinent, and far more dangerous than restrictive state laws, however, was 
the threat of the internal slave trade and the destruction of African American kinship 
networks and families across the Upper South. Perhaps black veterans and their families 
could appeal to their connections to the Revolution to help secure themselves and their 
family, however, enslaved soldiers did not have such social and economic capital. 
HistorianWilliam C. Nell related a story conveyed to him by a Massachusetts sea-captain 
who sailed from Boston to the southern ports. The captain remembered, 

One day, at Charleston... a man came and brought to me an old negro slave. He 

was very old, and had fought in the Revolution, and been very distinguished for 

bravery and other soldierly qualities. If he had not been a negro, he would have 
been a Captain, at least, perhaps a Colonel. But, in his old age, his master found 
no use for him, and said that he could not afford to keep him. He asked me to take 
the Revolutionary soldier, and carry him South and sell him. I carried him to 

Mobile, and tried to get as good and kind a master for him as I could, for I didn’t 

like to sell a man who had fought for his country. I sold the old Revolutionary 

soldier for a hundred dollars to a citizen of Mobile, who raised poultry, and he set 
him to attend a hen-coop.** 

As the case of this unnamed soldier illustrates, service in the American 


Revolution did not necessarily equate to freedom in slave states, even those who provided 


legislation that provided manumission for soldiering, like Virginia. In some ways, the 


44 William C. Nell, The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution, with sketches of several 
distinguished colored persons (Boston: Robert F. Wallcut, 1855), 243-4. 
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fact that the enslaved veteran remained nameless in the story illuminates the importance 
of being known in the community, not only being known as a soldier but also being 
known as a free man. Names, both first and last, symbolized freedom and autonomy in 
the local community, particularly for free blacks living in southern states that passed laws 
equating blackness with enslavement. When they returned home from the war, these men 
utilized relationships forged in war as well as the social capital gained through their 
sacrifice, in order to secure their freedom, as well as perpetuate freedom through 
subsequent generations of their families. They bolstered their reputations in the 
community by making themselves known within the community—receiving their last 
payment, buying and selling land, living amongst other veterans and going to court. 
Though free black veterans, in contrast to the enslaved veteran of the previous 
example, had their name and reputations as soldiers, they nonetheless had serious 
concerns about the security of their family members. As contemporary sources and 
historians have shown, free blacks had many family members who were still enslaved. 
Free African Americans did not, as James Madison thought, lose “all thought and 
attachment with his former fellow slaves.”*° They continually worked to secure their 
extended kinship network, across freedom and slavery.*° This was especially true of free 
people of color living in southern states like Maryland, Virginia, and North and South 


Carolina. 


45 Cited in Michael A. McDonnell, The Politics of War: Race, Class, and Conflict in 
Revolutionary Virginia (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2007),391. James Madison to 
Joseph Jones, November 28, 1780, Papers of Madison, II, 209-10. 


46 Calvin Schermerhorn, Money over Mastery, Family over Freedom: Slavery in the Antebellum 
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Henry Chavers returned home to Hertford County, North Carolina in August 1779 
and lived on 150 acres with his wife Peggy. After his death, Peggy made a deposition to 
collect his pay for one year of service in the North Carolina state line. When she stood 
before the court, she brought William Manly, a black Revolutionary veteran living in 
Northhampton County, North Carolina, as a witness.*” He had received payment for his 
service in the North Carolina state militia on August 30, 1783.*8 Manly, a white veteran, 
remembered serving with Henry, and lived close enough to Peggy for her to be able to 
communicate with him and bring him as a witness. The ties made across the color line by 
black soldiers helped their families prove their service and achieve financial benefits of 
their service. 

After the war, black veterans found their rights continually restricted by state 
legal codes. In response to the growing free black population and perceived threats to the 
institution of slavery like the Haitian Revolution and the Gabriel Prosser and Nat Turner 
rebellions, whites passed laws to restrict manumission. In 1806, Virginia passed a law 
requiring any African Americans freed after May of that year to leave the state within 
twelve months of attaining their freedom.*? The law also forced free black residents to 
register their freedom with the county courts and obtain a Freedom Certificate, 


commonly referred to as free papers, to carry on their person at all times. In accordance 


47 1790 Federal Census Data for Northampton County, North Carolina, p. 587. 

48North Carolina Revolutionary Pay Vouchers, 1779-1782, 
https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:Q2WT-5GF4, Manly, William. Paul Heinegg, List of Free African 
Americans in the Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, 
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with the law, white citizens could challenge free blacks to show their free papers to prove 
their status at any time. In addition, it required that free blacks living in rural areas renew 
their free papers every three years.°’ The Maryland state legislature passed an expulsion 
law similar to Virginia’s Removal Law in 1832. In addition to similar registration 
procedures, Maryland’s law also restricted manumission and forbade newly freed slaves 
from staying in the state unless they could get respectable white witnesses to provide 
evidence of their “extraordinary good conduct and character.”°! Other states, such as 
North and South Carolina passed similar laws in the early years of the 19" century. 

At first glance, it might seem like court houses would be an intimidating place for 
free blacks because of legal restrictions placed on their freedoms but they could also be 
very useful places to assert their limited rights and agency in the local community. The 
registration process was an intrusive experience—free people of color stood before the 
court and were physically examined, sometimes required to remove clothing to show 


scars or any other distinguishing features. Though not all men obtained a registration as 


°° This is used by some historians to point to the differences between free black experiences in 
rural and urban spaces. The 1806 law required that urban free blacks renew their free papers every year. 
Note the literature on the topics you site! 

>| Fields, 86. Maryland General Assembly. Laws Passed by the General Assembly of the State of 
Maryland. Annapolis, Md.: various publishers, 1790-1860.1831, sec. 5. 

5? See Ira Berlin, Slaves Without Masters: The Free Negro in the Antebellum South (New York, 
1974); Marina Wikramanayake, A World in Shadow: The Free Black in Antebellum South Carolina 
(Columbia, 1973); John Hope Franklin. The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860, (Durham: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943); Ralph B. Flanders, “The Free Negro in Antebellum Georgia,” 
North Carolina Historical Review 9 (1932), 250-72; E. Franklin Frazier, The Free Negro Family: A Study 
of Family Origins before the Civil War (Nashville, 1932); E. Horace Fitchett, “The Traditions of the Free 
Negro in Charleston, South Carolina,” Journal of Negro History 25 (1940), 139-51; Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
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before the Civil War,” American Historical Review 32 (1927) 769-88. 
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the law required, some black veterans did stand before the court to register their freedom 
and they made sure to assert their service as a distinguishing feature about themselves. 
On February 8, 1810, in Washington County, Maryland, David Wilson registered his 
freedom and received a certificate to carry with him that read: 

I hereby certify that the bearer hereof David Wilson a Black man has satisified me 

by sufficient evidence that he was born free—that he was born in Kent County in 

the State of Maryland that he resided in Kent and Queen Anne’s County until the 
last Seven years which time he resided in Washington County (excepting five 
years which time he served in the Revolutionary War.) the said Black man is 
about forty six years old about five foot ten or eleven inches high has a scar on the 

upper part of his left arm near the shoulder which he says he received from a 

sword in the Revolutionary War- he has no other perceivable marks.” 

In addition to Wilson, fellow veteran William Clark mentioned his status in his free 
papers from Culpeper County, Virginia.°4 For David Wilson and William Clark, 
mentioning their military service was essential to understanding their freedom, and claim 
to citizenship within the community. Instead of remaining quiet about his scar, they 
proudly mentioned their service in their registration process. 

Though David Wilson and William Clark spoke of their service, other men 
registered their freedom and their certificates made no mention of their service. However, 
in-depth, county-by-county data reveals that registration laws were largely ignored in 
preference of localized reputation. Freedom certificates are important sources for 


historians of free black southerners because they demonstrate a political activity for free 


people of color in the ways that they stress their belonging and status within their 


°3 Kent County (Va) Free Negro and Slave Records 1806-1861. Local government records 
collection, York County Court Records. The Library of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


°4 RWP, roll 570, William Clark, W6687, 20. 
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communities. These documents could also reveal their pitfalls, such as Peter Hale who 
served as a seaman in the Virginia Navy, who was described as “addicted to the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits” in the York County Register of Free Negroes.° In 
another example, Luke Hughes registered his freedom in King George County in 
October, 1800. The justice did not mention his service in the 3 Virginia Regiment; 
however, he did list his service to his former master as a distinguishing feature.°° Veteran 
Jesse Kelley of Surry County, Virginia, said that he thought he needed a freedom 
certificate when he stood in the county courthouse for inspection. The Justice of the 
Peace described him as “"Jesse Kelley a free born-mulatto man of bright complexion, 
5’6” high, a little pitted of the small pox, pretty straight formed, has a bushy head of hair- 
registered this 11" day of April 1799.”°’Veterans who went to the courthouse to procure 
a freedom certificate demonstrated the importance of paper documents despite the 
lackadaisical enforcement of the registration laws. That even though they were well 
known within the community, as demonstrated by their pension documents, they still felt 
registration as necessary to preservation of their free status. ”° 

Though they may not have conveyed their veteran status in the courthouse, 
evidence shows that black soldiers continually spoke about their military service in the 


war, and, moreover, lived near other veterans after the war. These two actions— 


°° York County (Va.) Free Negro and Slave Records, 1806-1861. Local government records 
collection, York County Court Records. The Library of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

°© Paul Heinegg, List of Free African Americans in the Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, http://www.freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm 

a Surry County, Clerk, records, 1775-1868. Available at the Virginia Historical Society, 
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involvement in the local oral history of the Revolution and the geographic and social 
closeness of black veterans in southern communities--can be seen as strategies to protect 
their families from an even greater threat than state laws. Mark Murray, a soldier who 
moved to Tennessee after his service, often joked with his fellow veterans at log rollings 
about “their campaign exploits.” One of their favorite jokes was at the expense of Henry 
Kent, one of Murray’s “companions in arms” who served in the same company. Kent was 
a short, “small man” and wished to “get behind Mark should they get into a battle.” 
Murray would respond that “he would be breast works for no man.”°? Murray moved 
from his home of Halifax County, South Carolina, with at least five white families to 
Wilson County, Tennessee in 1792.°° 

Movement was especially common after the war and although it is difficult to 
discern the reasons for black men to move farther south, closer to the emerging cotton 
economy, pension records indicate that they did so because of their families, particularly 
for their spouses who may have been enslaved. More examples of this movement and the 
importance of marriages and relationships amongst slaves and free people of color will be 
discussed further in Chapters 4 and 5. 

As they returned to their homes, veterans not only faced a different enemy in the 
state legislature but also in white men in their local communities. Some black veterans 
faced the real threat of their enslaved family members being sold to work on cotton 


plantations in the Deep South. Through an examination of actions taken by veterans after 


°° RWP, roll 1796, Mark Murray, R7523, 55. 
60 
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they returned home, it is clear that black veterans worked relentlessly to keep their 
families together, even if that meant moving hundreds of miles from their hometowns. 

Jonathan and Reuben Ross, brothers from Culpepper County, Virginia, walked 
home and settled into the county. They married, purchased land, and protected their 
families by living together on the same land. In 1810, the Census noted Reuben Ross as a 
"F.Mu.," or a free mulatto, and head of a household that numbered ten people, nine 
people listed as “Other Free,” or free people of color, and one white woman between the 
ages of 26 and 44.°! He married Sally Terrel in Culpepper County on October 25, 1791.°° 
Joint landownership was one way to control the land, have more people contribute to 
taxes, and perpetuate a veteran's financial status for generations.®? They came home and 
established themselves and their families in the local Culpeper community. 

Sarah Morrison’s father, Anthony died sometime between 1820 and 1834, when 
she stood before the Lancaster County, Virginia, courthouse to claim her right to her 
father’s bounty land. “that she believes the said Anthony was entitled to bounty land for 
his services... as she has often heard him say he had never received his land” because “all 
those who served with him had either died or removed from the county, so that he was at 


a loss where to obtain evidence, to establish his claim.”®* According to her petition, she 


heard that her father’s service had qualified him for bounty land warrants without the 
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necessity of any testimonial evidence. She said, “since the said Anthony’s death, she has 
been informed that his claim has been found favorable.”® This verbal indication of the 
bounty land’s acceptance was correct, and she received a warrant in 1834. Perhaps she 
heard of the bounty land from her neighbor, Richard Nicken, who had also served in the 
war. 

Sarah lived near another military veteran’s family, Richard Nicken, and his 
children, when the county conducted a list of "Free Negroes and Mulattoes" in Lancaster 
County in 1832. Nicken had, in that same year, received a federal pension for his service 
in the Virginia Navy, onboard the ship Tempest. Ten years previous, Nicken hired 
Thomas Carter, a lawyer from Lancaster County, Virginia, to help him procure a state 
pension for his services.°’ Not only did he hire just one lawyer, he changed lawyers at 
least four times over the five years it took him to receive his state pension. He received 
$120 from the state of Virginia before he had to relinquish the state pension for his 
federal pension.® Seven years later, he received $240 from the federal government for a 
pension, and gave up his right to earn the state pension from Virginia.’° Perhaps Nicken’s 
extensive experience with the state bounty warrant made the process more of a known 


quantity for Sarah Morrison, who wished to honor her father’s sacrifice by claiming what 
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the state owed him. It may have been that Sarah Morrison had heard about Nicken’s 
experiences, and perhaps, Nicken’s various lawyers might have been interested in taking 
up Morrison’s bounty rights, and how she was able to procure bounty land with 
documentary or testimonial proof. The proximity of other veterans’ families certainly 
provided a sort of network within the community for bounty records and state pensions. 
Another tool that black veterans utilized to secure their families was the 
apprenticeship system. Local legal culture became one of the more useful tools for free 
black veterans who strove to preserve their freedom and the freedom of their children. 
Not only was economic stability important to the preservation of freedom, black veterans 
regularly went to court to reiterate their children’s free status.’' Some historians argue 
that apprenticeship was very oppressive for free people of color, that it could “legitimize 
a category between slave and free... condemned to perpetual impoverishment, some 
permitted their children to work for a master or mistress in return for their keep” until 
they reached twenty-one. ”” Other historians view the process of apprenticeships as a tool 
for free blacks to secure employment and a stable future for their children. During this 
time, an apprentice lived with a master and worked for him or her to learn a specific 
trade, like carpentry or sewing, until they reached the age of twenty-one. ”° For historians 
like Melvin Ely, the apprenticeship system was markedly different from slavery: “No 


one... was born into apprenticeship, and the institution included youngsters of both races. 
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An apprentice’s term was finite, and he or she could not be bought or sold. Yet to be 
bound out quite literally subjected a person to a form of servitude, sometimes from such 
an early age that the child had no real memory of any other way of life.”’4 White children 
were bound out, as well, as a means to learn a technical business and have a chance to 
advance economically. Examples from Revolutionary soldiers show the way that these 
veterans utilized the apprenticeship system to solidify the economic future of their family 
and actively utilized local courts to protect the rights of their children, even as 
apprentices. 

When he returned home to Bedford County, Virginia, Abraham Goff utilized a 
very common economic strategy for free people of color—he apprenticed his children to 
Callohill Mennis, a local white planter. On January 23, 1802, Mennis paid Goff five 
pounds for the apprenticeship of Goff’s three children: Rhoda, Jack, and James. At the 
time, Rhoda was nine years old Jack was eight years old, and James was six.’° On 
October 5, 1809, Goff appeared before the Bedford County court to issue a summons 
against Mennis to appear before the court the next day to “answer the complaint of Rhoda 
Goff, Zachariah Goff, James Goff, children of the said Abraham.”’° One month later, the 
court heard the complaint of the three children and published a ruling, that Rhoda should 


be discharged from the custody of Mennis, and that Jack and James would remain with 
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Mennis until they became of age. Rhoda went on to marry Aaron Goff on September 22, 
1814 and start her own family.”” The ruling suggests that Mennis had committed acts 
against Rhoda that seemed to violate the terms of the indenture. By utilizing the court, 
Abraham could protect his children, even though he could not financially provide for 
them. His control was limited, however. His two sons, younger than Rhoda, were to stay 
as apprentices to Mennis, who had already shown his cruelty as a master. 

The probate court in their local communities became a very important tool for 
black veterans to utilize in protecting their families. Black families in the antebellum 
South were imbedded in very complicated kinship networks that spanned slave and 
free.’”® There are few documents for historians to utilize in order to prove these 
documents. Thousands of African Americans bought and sold slaves in the South in the 
early nineteenth century, though scholars debate the nature of black slave ownership due 
to lack of evidence. It is often unclear from available documents whether free blacks 
bought spouses or other family members to keep their families together or whether they 
bought them for economic purposes. In response to Virginia’s 1806 removal law, 
sometimes free blacks would not manumit their enslaved relatives after they purchased 


them from white masters for fear of the state forcing them to move away.’° Often, 
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historians have relied on the size of slave ownership to argue familial relations rather than 


for-profit slave ownership.®° 


There is some evidence that black veterans were able to purchase their enslaved 
spouses and, perhaps, even free them. In 1814, John Claytor, the Deputy Sheriff of 
Bedford County, Virginia, compiled a list of free blacks who owed taxes for their slaves. 
In the document, Claytor made rather remarkable notes on the relationship between free 
blacks and the people they owned. William Jackson, a black veteran of the Revolution, 
was included on the list, along with his “negro wife.”®! By the time he applied for a 
federal pension eleven years later, he claimed that he lived with his wife, a free woman of 
color. After his death, Nicy Jackson, William’s wife applied for a widow’s pension on 
February 12, 1839. In these documents, she claimed that the two were married in 1783 or 
1784.°* Though there is no documentation of Nicy’s manumission, the Justice of the 


Peace certified that he knew of Nicy as a free woman.” 


Thomas Mahorney, a free man of color from Westmoreland County, Virginia, had 
a wife named Mima and a son named Jack. It is unclear from existing documents whether 
Mahommey owned both his wife and son.** Andrew Pebbles, another black veteran from 


Westmoreland County, also mentioned his wife who was enslaved in his federal pension 
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documents, as did ®° Drury Scott, a veteran from Cumberland County, Virginia.®° Philip 
Savoy, a veteran from Anne Arundel County, Maryland, had a wife and ten children, all 
slaves.®” These marriages, though not legally acknowledged, were socially 
acknowledged, a fact highlighted by the way that black men presented their enslaved 
wives to white men throughout their communities, even presenting them before the court 
in documents that would be sent to the federal government.®® Though they could not be 
considered married legally, these men felt a spousal responsibility to take care of their 
wives, and considered them dependents. Marriages across free status highlight the 
importance of kinship between the free band enslaved African American populations. 
Until they could purchase their wives’ freedom, their children would be born into 


bondage, as their status depended pon matrilineal status. 


Through their wills, men could extend their efforts to purchase children and 
spouses even after their deaths. Wills could also ensure that the inheritance of any land or 
property of value stayed within the family. Frederick Demmery served in the infantry of 
the Virginia state forces, and received his final pay of 23 pounds in November 1785. 
After his service, he settled in Southampton County, Virginia, where he died on 


November 8, 1781. He left all of his property to his children.®? Other veterans, left their 
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property to their children, like James Hawkins of Fluvanna County, Virginia, who served 
as a waiter during the war. His will stated: “I give and bequeath unto my two sons Tarlton 
& William both of them being the property of Robert Cawthons estate the sum of ten 
dollars each to be paid to them in articles of clothing.” °° John Butler, North Carolina , left 
a will that read:“after the payment of my just debts I lend to my beloved wife Lewey 
Butler during her natural life, the whole of my estate of every description, both real and 
personal; secondly, after the death of my said wife, I give the whole of my estate of every 
description to my surviving children to be divided equally to them and their heirs forever 
October 1, 1845.”°! Thomas Brandom, a black veteran from Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia left a will that read, “I give and bequeath to my daughter Lizzy Stewart all the 
property that I have heretofore given to her and put into her possession. I give and 
bequeath to my daughter Aggy Pettyford one featherbed and furniture to her and her heirs 
forever. I give and bequeath to my sons Edward Brandom, Walden Brandom, and John 
Brandom ten cents each to them and their heirs forever. I give and bequeath to my son 
Jesse Brandom one tract of land whereon I now live containing by estimation one 
hundred and thirty acres to him and his heirs forever, for him my said son Jesse to take 
possession thereof at the death of my wife.”®* Through will and probate court, black 


veterans could legally name their heirs, who could go on to apply for federal pensions. It 
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also reinforced their belief in belonging in the community and shows that they claimed 
kin and property as a resident of the state. 

Wills not only secured bequeathal of property, they also attempted to perpetuate 
freedom for veterans’ children. Caesar Tarrant, a veteran from Hampton, Virginia, made a 
will in February 1797 that put aside money to purchase his daughter Liddy from slavery 
after his wife died. Tarrant had already succeeded in purchasing two of his children, 
Nancy and Sampson, and, perhaps, his wife, out of slavery.°? Tarrant was left worrying 
about the future of his youngest child, even more than a decade after his service in the 
American Revolution. More than a representation of the ways the war did not live up to 
the expectations of Revolutionary rhetoric, particularly for free blacks, Tarrant’s struggle 
also demonstrates the ways that black men, through recognition of their service, could 
stake a claim for citizenship and, by extension, citizenship for their heirs. Tarrant’s heirs 
earned bounty land from Virginia based on two testimonials by white men who described 
his character during his service as “gallant.” 

The experiences of black veterans when they returned home after the war reveal 
the complicated relationship that these veterans had with the broader white community. 
Though prevented from developing a coherent anti-slavery movement like some of their 
northern counterparts described by historian Judith Van Buskirk, they strove to protect 
their families from the threat of slavery. This protection was an individual choice—each 


man made decisions based on the problems they foresaw as a husband and father. For 
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many this protection meant securing their own freedom, living near fellow veterans— 
particularly other black veterans, working hard to secure funds to buy their spouses and 
children out of slavery, and recalling their military experiences to bolster their reputations 
within the community. 

The steps that African American veterans took to secure themselves and their 
families culminated in federal legislation that would help secure their status as federally 
recognized. The federal legislation passed in 1818 marked an important change in the 
ways that people understood the role of the federal government and welfare of veterans. 
It also emphasized the importance of local reputation in the legal decisions made about 
free African Americans during the nineteenth century. Black veterans were a living 
contradiction for white men in the antebellum era. By 1818, it would not be odd to look 
at the newspaper and see the sale of slaves advertised next to an explanation of benefits 


available to veterans of the Revolutionary War.” 
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CHAPTER 4 
‘Support of his Country’: Federal Pension Legislation and Black Revolutionary 
War Veterans in the 19" Century 

Thomas Evans enlisted in the 2" Virginia State Regiment in September 1777. 
After his enlistment, the regiment was sent by Patrick Henry, then governor of Virginia, 
to join the Continental Army in the Philadelphia Campaign, and, later, to Valley Forge 
for training. The regiment participated in the Battle of Monmouth. The regiment 
remained active until late 1779.' Evans served alongside other black soldiers, including 
John and Rhode Brandom, brothers from Mecklenburg County, Virginia, Benjamin 
Brown, James Chavis and Drury Pettiford.* In 1820, Evans appealed to the State of 
Virginia for consideration for a pension despite the fact that his service in the militia was 
not recognized by federal legislation. The document produced in his name was a 
desperate plea to a country that had seemed to forget the men who had sacrificed for its 
independence, particularly black men. He underlined his patriotism, and “the patience 
and fortitude with which this [2™ Virginia] regiment submitted to privations the most 
distressing and danger the most appalling.” ° 

He spoke of his gallantry and worthiness of help from his nation and state, which 
promised to take care of the soldiers who risked their lives for independence. He 


continued: 


Your petitioner was in service nearly three years and was regularly discharged: 
Having contributed to the triumphs of his Country, and the discomfiture of her 
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proud and insolent foe, he was thrown back upon the world poor and friendless. 
His humble fortune had been dissipated in his absence, and his constitution 
impaired by exposure to a northern climate. But the labours of the field had 
succeeded in obtaining for America freedom and independence, and he who had 
offered his life, thought it cheaply purchased by a smaller sacrifice. His Country 
was free and promised to be grateful — but her finances were deranged and her 
treasury exhausted. Your petitioner waited with patience until her happier fortune 
would enable her to reward the gallantry [sic] which had supported, and the 
fidelity which had never deserted her. But with returning prosperity his country 
seemed to forget the claims of the Veteran to whom she owed it; and those who 
have spent the vigor of their life in defence [sic] of their Country, were dragging 
out a wretched existence in penury and want.* 
Evans went on to describe his current state, “your petitioner is nearly seventy years old, 
he is infirm and unable to support himself; and if this appeal should be in vain, one at 
least of that Band, which has been proudly called the fathers of their Country, will be 
forced to depend for existence on the precarious charity of a cold & unfeeling world.”° 
Evans’ sharp criticism concermed the newly enacted 1818 federal pension law that 
allowed, for the first time, enlisted men of all ranks who served in the Continental Army 
to apply for a federal pension. At its passage, it was the most universal federal pension 
program, but it did not allow for those who served in state militias. Over the nineteenth 
century, pension legislation became more liberal, and, eventually included those who 
served in state militias as well as the Continental Army and Navy. 
This chapter traces the way that black men like Evans utilized their service as a 


means to petition for expanded rights within society. Pension documents are key in this 


chapter—particularly analysis of the way that men represented their service and the 
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hardships they had faced in the aftermath of the war. Just as Evans, most of these men 
were elderly and struggling to provide for themselves but they were able to trade off of 
their military service. 

Revolutionary War pension legislation reflected the changing ways that the new 
nation viewed veterans and what, if anything, should be owed to those who had fought 
against the British. Though national discourse on Revolutionary pensioners assumed that 
all veterans were white, local officials knew that they had many black men who would 
apply. Black veterans were active and known within their communities, whether they 
lived in northern or southern states. These men, the poorest of the population, routinely 
talked about their wartime experiences with their families, their white fellow veterans, 
and others in the community. The 1818 federal pension law emphasized the importance 
of such a reputation, as veterans, both black and white, stood before their local justices 
and told their war stories, brought their evidence of service, and received legal 
recognition of their status. Under the later pension legislation, veterans were older, and 
reputation became even more critical for black veterans, as the pension office became 
more discerning of applicants. 

After their application was verified by the local court, the materials were sent to 
the federal government. Over the course of the first half of the nineteenth century, several 
different offices in the War Department handled pension matters, including the Military 
Bounty Lands and Pension Branch (1810-1815), Pension Bureau (1815-1833), to the 
Office of Commissioner of Pensions (1833-1849). After 1849, the Secretary of the 


Interior oversaw the pension process. For this chapter, all of these different entities will 
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be referred to as the "pension office." The War Department housed documents from the 
Continental Line that would help corroborate the pension applications. Once the veterans 
received federal approval from the pension office, they would receive payments from a 
pension payment agency in their home state. Therefore, the process of a procuring a 
pension provides an important lens through which to trace free black individuals through 
different levels of government, county, state and federal. 

As the men stood in their local county courthouse, the center of white power 
within the community, and recounted their stories, they simultaneously asserted their 
worthiness of citizenship through their military service. Through their intricate details of 
commanding officers and battles in which they fought and their assertion of neediness 
because of their infirmity, old age, and inability to provide for themselves, veterans asked 
for the help of their country. The process of the pension application is an important 
window into the lives of free black men living in the antebellum United States, revealing 
their hopes for a stake in the nation, and their ability to navigate federal and local power 
structures that denied their citizenship and limited their rights. 

Throughout the petitions pension process, the local justices as well as federal 
pension office employees stressed the importance of witnesses and public knowledge of 
both the veteran’s service and honorable character. Not only do the petitions provide 
evidence for the importance of relationships between blacks and whites at the local level, 
their existence suggests that free blacks participated in the active public memory of the 
American Revolution. They asserted their citizenship and their rights to pensions based 


on their involvement in the war, and they gained not only local acknowledgement of the 
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service, but federal recognition as well. If only tangentially, free black veterans joined the 
ranks of the American heroes of the people’s war even as state legislatures, particularly 
southern states, continued to pass laws to restrict the free black class of the state. In the 
late antebellum era, black veterans attempted to utilize the memory of Revolutionary 
involvement in order to maintain their waning legal position within the community. 

Since the late 1850s, historians have addressed the importance of Revolutionary 
veterans within African American history and the history of the abolitionist movement. 
Broadly, this chapter analyzes the experiences of black individuals through two lenses— 
the first, through an examination of federal legislation and, the second, through the 
individual experiences of black federal pensioners, particularly those from northern 
states. Historian Max Joel Dent argues that Congress and the pension office did not 
legislate inequality with the 1818 legislation—that the law was colorblind and did not 
disallow black veterans from applying.® Dent argues, based on the Congressional debates 
on the legislation, as well as Congressional reports of the pension committee, that 
“veterans who were Indians, Blacks, of a religious minority, or foreigners, the few female 
veterans, and their widowers or widows, if qualified, received pensions, apparently on the 
same basis as other pensioners.”’ These men and women, though they were not full 
citizens, “had, and used, the right to petition the national government directly and to 


expect satisfaction.”® Dent’s specific focus on the national level of government 
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misrepresents the experiences of black veterans applying within a local legal system bent 
on their marginalization. He advanced his argument one step further and claimed that 
“the receipt of a pension by members of society traditionally without access to power and 
with few economic resources challenged cultural values. It also formed a bond between 
the federal government and some who were traditionally powerless members of society. 
With economic independence assured through entitlement to a pension, a step toward 
equality was possible for black veterans.”® 

Historians such as John Resch, Kirt von Daacke, and Judith Van Buskirk have 
looked at the opposite end of the pension process, through the experiences of applicants 
themselves. Broadly speaking, all three of these historians would disagree with Dent, 
arguing that although the legislation did not legislate racial differences, there were 
several reasons why black veterans could potentially stand at a disadvantage because of 
their status within the community. Each of these historians, however, understands the 
pension in different ways. Resch’s work, Suffering Soldiers, focuses on white pensioners 
from Peterborough, New Hampshire. Resch argues that prior to the 1818 Revolutionary 
War Pension Act, popular culture viewed service in the Continental Army as less 
respectable than militia service, but through a changing sentiment after the War of 1812, 
the public came to view all Revolutionary soldiers as “suffering soldiers” worthy of a 
federal pension, regardless of the terms of their service. The general population 


empathized with the elderly, poverty-stricken veterans they knew within their 
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communities. Resch specifically constructs his argument around the pension applications 
of white veterans. !° Kirt von Daacke looks to the black military service as a natural 
extension of the ways that black men demonstrated their reputation within the 
community, arguing that it was one more way they sought to solidify their belonging 
within the local context to secure more extra-legal rights based on their reputations with 
white men in the community. As von Daacke argues, “local knowledge was maintained 
and disseminated by a social web built upon face-to-face interactions” and “trust 
extended primarily to those who were known within these localized and highly personal 
social networks.”!! These social networks are clearly visible throughout the petitions of 
black Revolutionary War veterans. In most petitions, the claimants provided at least two 
witnesses, and in some cases, up to five. Each witness had to swear that they were “well 
acquainted” with the petitioner.” 

The federal pension is just one piece within a larger picture of free black lives. 
Judith Van Buskirk’s work focuses on black pensioners in two chapters. She argues that, 
by the 1830s, black pensioners faced more obstacles to their applications based on racial 
discrimination. Through the rejection of applications based on the nature of enlistment 
and service, the pension office could enforce pension legislation unequally based on race, 


even though the law allowed all men who enlisted to apply, regardless of race. Van 
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Buskirk’s work focuses on a handful of veterans who ran into problems with the pension 
office based on their forced enlistment or their service as a servant in the ranks of the 
army.'* Though these stories are important to understanding the increasingly restrictive 
approach of the pension office as slavery became a national political issue in the 1830s 
and 1840s, they are less representative of the whole population of black pensioners under 
this legislation. The higher restrictions did not keep black veterans from gaining a place 
on the pension roll, though, in a broader sense, they set the stage for a much higher 
rejection rate for widows who applied later than men under the federal legislation. In 
terms of male veterans applying in the 1830s and 1840s, they faced the difficult task of 
proving their service some fifty years after they rendered it, when many of their fellow 
veterans had died and documentary proof was lost or damaged. A broad understanding of 
the pensions shows that black men, particularly those from the South, nevertheless 
understood the legal process and armed themselves with adequate evidence and 
supporters to obtain their pensions. In fact, by focusing on the few veterans who were 
rejected, Van Buskirk underestimates the importance of the pension process for the 
majority of free black men, particularly in the southern states. In fact, a study of black 
pensioners from southern states shows the highest rejection rate amongst veterans who 
moved out of state, away from people with whom they served. 

This chapter attempts to connect the approaches taken by historians by providing 


a comprehensive overview of black pensioners that incorporates the processes that black 
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veterans navigated in order to obtain a pension, and actually get their money. It also 
traces the ways that free black men thought about the pension process and what it meant 
to their lives within the context of the antebellum United States. Through their pensions, 
black veterans clearly demonstrated the importance of reputation and the ways through 
which they could look to the local courts for extralegal means of securing their freedom 
despite restrictive state laws. 

Despite the controversy surrounding black participation in the military conflict as 
described in Chapter 1, there seemed to be little controversy over the compensation of 
black soldiers after the war ended. Congress passed three separate acts granting pensions 
for veterans who were not disabled during the war in 1818, 1820, and 1832.'4 These laws 
demonstrated a culmination of the growing moral sentiment of gratitude and legitimacy 
of the Continental soldiers as Republican heroes who had reached a low point in their 
lives—unable to provide for themselves in their twilight years. As veterans of the War of 
1812 returned to their communities, political leaders as well as other community 
members began to expand their expectations of the role of the nation-state in taking care 
of veterans, particularly the aging veterans of the Revolution who, they believed, made 
up the lowest, poorest segment of the population. The Congressional discussions over 
Revolutionary pensions over the course of the first half of the nineteenth century 
highlight the changing views of poverty and the responsibility of government to their 


veterans. Empathy for aging veterans, especially those who served in the Continental 
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Revolution (New York: International Publishers, 1940). 
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forces, led to a shift in perception of federal responsibility for veterans. Before the 
passage of the 1818 legislation, federal pensions were only granted to officers and the 
public viewed them as a respectful gift to career soldiers of a higher class than enlisted 
soldiers. After the War of 1812, the public view of pensions changed to see them as a 
way to repay a debt of gratitude to the everyday soldier who fought for independence. In 
the first round of legislation, the neediness of the soldier was one of the most important 
features of debate. Perhaps unthinkingly, the pension system of the early nineteenth 
century extended a pension to soldiers of color who fought during the Revolution. 
Though neediness, not race was the most significant theme of the initial debates on 
legislation, racial prejudice would influence the ways that black men interacted with the 
pension office as well as local officials in their community. 

When pension legislation passed both houses of Congress in 1818, it provided a 
federal pension to every person who had served in the Revolutionary War until its end or 
for at least nine months at any point during the war. Specifically, the act allowed for 
“every commissioned officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, and private soldier, 
and all officers in the hospital department and medical staff” who “is, or hereafter, by 
reason of his reduced circumstances in life, shall be, in need of assistance from his 
country for support.”’° This included soldiers and sailors who served in the Continental 
land or naval forces. In order to qualify, the veteran had to be a citizen of the United 


States at the time of his application. In addition, a veteran had to be in reduced financial 


15 Annals of Congress, 15" Congress, appendix, 2518- 19. 
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circumstances that left him in “need of assistance from his country for support.” '® The 
legislation did not include any standards of neediness, but left it up to the local justices to 
determine the financial state of veterans. This ambiguous standard became a major source 
of tension in Congress. 

These federal pensions paid noncommissioned officers, like the black men who 
fought in the Revolution, eight dollars a month for life. Under this pension legislation, 
veterans had to relinquish other claims to pensions, like the Virginia state pension system 
discussed in Chapter 3. In order to apply for pensions under the 1818 laws, veterans 
swore to their military service in front of a county justice. The act further directed 
applicants to “make a declaration, under oath or affirmation, before the district judge of 
the United States of the district, or before any judge or court of record of the county, 
State, or Territory, in which the applicant shall reside.” ‘” 

Once they satisfied the local court, their application was sent to the federal 
pension office. The War Department was taxed with checking the existing muster rolls 
and payment records to find a veteran’s name. The Secretary of War held the final power 
over the allowance of claims.!® Pensioners would receive payment beginning March 23, 
1818, the date of the passage of the legislation. This meant that some men would receive 
large lump sums of money with their pension if they applied years after the passage of the 


law. On September 4, 1818, Cato Treadwell of Connecticut received $139.35 for his two 


16 William Henry Gleason, History of Military Pension Legislation in the United States (New 
York: 1900), 36. 

17 Annals of Congress, 15 Congress, appendix, 2518- 19. 
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years of service in the Connecticut Line.!? Peter Johnson of Franklin County, 
Connecticut, earned $137.29 on September 4, 1819 for his seven years of service in the 
New York line.*? Compared to later legislation, the 1818 law was a relatively quick 
process for veterans, as they submitted their application along with any discharge papers 
or perhaps one witness to their military service to the local court, and, if the court found 
the application valid, they sent the documents to the Congressional pension committee 
and the Secretary of War generally placed a veteran’s name on the pension roll with little 
investigation. The federal government relied heavily on local decisions in the years just 
after passage of the 1818 legislation. 

Under this legislation, the federal government paid over $1.8 million in 1819.*" 
“The rejection rate for whites was higher than that for African Americans (8 percent 
versus 3 percent).”?? Historian Judith Van Buskirk suggests that the acceptance of a high 
proportion of pension applications sent by black veterans could be because of their level 
of neediness, presuming that free black men represented the most poverty-stricken 
segment in the community. Many of the claims that were judged fraudulent were rejected 
because of pensioner’s wealth, which resulted in the determination that they were not in 
financial need of the help of their county. Few people would question the financial need 
of black veterans.*? Though their general poverty was certainly true and generally 


acknowledged, free blacks also presented very solid applications, bringing multiple 


19 RWP Cato Treadwell, S35358, roll , 8. 
20 RWP Peter Johnson, $36643, 2. 
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witnesses and paper documents to prove their service and reputation in the community. It 
is clear that African Americans, particularly from southern states, were no strangers to 
the courthouse. They prepared for their applications. They sent for witnesses who served 
with them, gathered documents, and talked to white men in the community to gather their 
support. Their poverty was only one reason for their success in the local and federal 
bureaucracy—it was their ability to gather evidence of their service that dictated the 
success of their claim. 

The most important part of their claim were their discharge papers, if they could 
find them. The application process revealed that most veterans, both black and white, did 
not have their discharge papers. In most cases, they were lost or damaged, and veterans 
could not produce them for the court. These papers, as well as their uniforms, were visual 
representations of their ties to the Revolution, and some free people of color kept both for 
years after the war.*4 Sometimes just a line on a piece of torn parchment, official 
discharge papers signed by their commanding officer offered the best type of evidence. 
Their claims would have to be collaborated with muster rolls and final payment 
documentation from the Continental service, but all of the black veterans who presented 
their discharge papers successfully gained their federal pension. 

Many men, both black and white veterans, did not have their discharge papers. 
Typically, they were destroyed by fire or lost. Some of the men gave them to the state 
when they applied for bounty land or to gain their final payments. Though they did not 


have paper evidence, they could still obtain their pensions based on the remembrances of 
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other veterans—typically their commanding officers or others who served with them. 
These witness statements would carry more respect than civilian accounts. Throughout 
their statements, veterans stressed their own service and pension status. 

Francis Freeman, a black veteran who moved to New Castle County, Delaware, 
years after his discharge from the Maryland Line, had to obtain affidavits from men in 
Cecil County, Maryland. Freeman brought General Hezekiah Foard in Cecil County, 
Maryland, brought him to court. Foard testified that “the bearer thereof Francis Freeman 
coloured man, was a soldier several years in the Maryland line in revolutionary war the 
said Freeman entered the time service I do not recollect, but he belonged to the second 
regiment of said line in the Spring of 1780 marched with the same to South Carolina and 
I believe he continued in the service until the close of the war.””° 

Sometime prior to the Battle of Guilford Court House on March 15, 1781, 
William Hood enlisted in the 10" Regiment of the North Carolina for a term of eighteen 
months. Thirty-seven years later, he stood before a Justice in Jefferson County, Indiana, 
to apply for his pension.*° Not only had much time passed since his enlistment, he had 
also traveled a great distance with his wife—over 500 miles. This made the process of 


seeking pension much longer because of his distance from other possible veterans who 


served with him as well as documentary evidence. After he applied for his pension on 


2s RWP, roll 1022, Francis Freeman, 3951, 7. Paul Heinegg, List of Free African Americans in the 
Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and 
Delaware, http://www. freeafricanamericans.com/revolution.htm.; John Miller, “The Forgotten Patriots of 
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June 23", he did not receive supporting evidence from The North Carolina Secretary of 
State until December 9". The Secretary submitted an affidavit that stated, “I hereby 
certify that it appears from the muster roll of the North Carolina Continental Line that 
William Hood enlisted under Captain Brevard of the 10" Regiment for the term of 18 
months, but the roll is silent as to the time he served.”*’ Though he did not have 
witnesses to his military experiences, the Illinois justice did testify to William Hood’s 
need: “I hereby certify that (knowing William Hood) he is in low circumstances—is very 
poor.” Though William Hood acknowledged that at the time of his application he had “no 
other evidence now in his power of his said services,” both local and federal powers 
agreed to add his name to the pension roll based on the North Carolina muster roll.7° 

As Van Buskirk notes in her work, a great number of black pensioners chose 
white witnesses, though not all did. The 1818 legislation called for the testimony of 
officers—all white men—and other service members who served with the pensioner. The 
legislation lent itself to bringing white witnesses as commanding officers brought more 
sway with the local justice system as well as with the federal branch. Very few 
pensioners from southern states brought black witnesses with them to court, instead 
relying on white witnesses to their reputation as a soldier or their actual service. In 
addition to the military ranking, black men certainly understood that white witnesses 


came under less scrutiny than black men and women in the local legal courts.*? Robert 


27 RWP, roll 1320, William Hood, W25681, p. 23. 
28 Ibid, 21. 
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Wood brought two former commissioned officers in the Virginia forces when he 
petitioned for his pension in Washington, D.C, in August 1818.°° Wood’s witnesses 
traveled to Washington, D.C. to stand in front of a circuit court judge. Joseph Blackwell 
was a Lieutenant in the 3 Virginia regiment with Wood. His name was already on the 
pension roll in Virginia by the time Wood applied.*' James M. Marshall, Wood’s other 
witness, was living in Frederick, Virginia, when he testified that he was a Lieutenant 
Artillery officer while Wood served in the artillery militia in Virginia. Marshall would 
earn $400 a year pension for his two years of service because of his status as 
commissioned officer.** Compared with Marshall’s generous pension, Robert Wood 
would earn $198 over the same timeframe because he was an enlisted private. 

Though white witnesses were the most prevalent amongst the 1818 pensioners, 
black veterans also brought black soldiers with whom they served. Aaron Brister 
appeared before an Ontario County Courthouse in New York when he was 56 years old 
on 27 April 1818. He recounted his story, that he enlisted in the 3 Virginia Regiment 
under Colonel Weadon for two years in 1776 and that he continued to serve until his 
discharge in Philadelphia. Known as both Alexander and Aaron, Brister stood before the 


court and claimed that he was “in reduced circumstances and stands in need of assistance 


30 RWP Robert Wood, S39909, roll 2629. Paul Heinegg, List of Free African Americans in the 
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of his country for support and that he has no other evidence now in his power of his said 
services.” °? Benjamin Brister and Robert Stewart testified that “at the commencement of 
the Revolutionary War they lived in the State of Virginia in Prince William County and 
were at that time, and have ever since been acquainted with Aaron Brister colored man 
who entered into the service of the United States in said Revolutionary War’** Through 
the networks he built during the war, Brister was able to provide witnesses to his service, 
and, in the end, receive a federal pension. 

Finding witnesses was not always easy for free black veterans—they devoted 
much time to preparing their applications for pensions, hiring lawyers, finding witnesses 
and searching for documents to provide evidence. Shadrack Chavis discussed his 
attempts to find his General’s residence but was unable to find him. Instead he brought 
another one of his commanding officers, Captain George Barroughs. In addition to the 
Captain’s testimony, Chavis also brought Hancock Eustace who said “that he has heard 
Capt John P. Harrison say that Shadrach Shavers served him as a bowman (cook) in time 
of the Revolution—that Harrison lived as near neighbor to him some years before his 
death.”°° As a daily laborer in the years following the war, Chavis probably knew many 


white planters in the community. By the time he applied for a pension, he described 


33 RWP Aaron and Betsey Brister, W17341, Roll 0342, 4, 11. Paul Heinegg, List of Free African 
Americans in the Revolution: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, 
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himself as unable to work and had reached a state of poverty where he could not “procure 
the necessaries of life” for himself and his family, that consisted of his wife and one 
young grandchild.°° With limited resources, Chavis found any testimony he could that 
could serve his purpose and, he hoped, their affidavits would prove his case. 

In some instances, the veterans had moved a great distance from where he served 
and could not physically bring witnesses to the courthouse with them. Though, as Van 
Buskirk argued, black veterans of the Revolution did move nearly as far or as often as 
white veterans. Those who did move faced an uphill battle to prove their service. In cases 
involving black veterans from southern states, thirty-five percent of black pensioners had 
moved out of state by the time they petitioned for their pensions. Sixty-three percent of 
rejected pensioners had moved out-of-state after their service. Out of those who stayed in 
the county where they enlisted, only eight percent were rejected. 

By the time of the 1818 legislation, most southern states already had a Removal 
Law on the books that, in theory, forced free blacks to register themselves with the state, 
and to leave said state if they were freed after a certain date. Though most of the veterans 
would have gained their freedom and thus were not individually affected by the law, their 
families or friends could have been. But, as historians such as Mel Ely and Kirt von 
Daacke have shown, states like Virginia rarely enforced this law and black veterans 
typically stayed with their families and kin networks.” In her study of re-enslavement in 


the Deep South, Emily West demonstrated that family unity was the most important 
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consideration for free blacks, so much so that they would voluntarily enslave themselves 
to stay close to their families, if necessary.*° 

That free black veterans could find ways to produce affidavits from people living 
in other states shows the resourcefulness of veterans in their quests to create the best 
application they could. This was an especially important tool for men who moved far 
distances from the places in which they served, like Robert Owls, who moved from 
Virginia to St. Landry Parish, Louisiana.*° Owls was prepared for the pension application 
process for sixteen years previous to the passage of any legislation and he received 
$108.42 in September 1820.*° Owls produced testimony to both his service as well as his 
reduced circumstances and financial need. The judge certified, “that the applicant is in 
indigent circumstances.”*' One of his witnesses stated, “that at the Battle of Eutaw 
Springs he received a wound from musket shot in the left leg which has never been 
entirely healed to the present time and from which he has suffered great pain.”*” His 
schedule of property was valued at $24 and included his bed, blanket, shoes, a hat, and 


“two suits of ordinary wearing apparel worth about ten dollars.”*° 
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Included in his pension application was an affidavit from his commanding officer, 
Colonel Abraham Buford, produced by Buford in 1808, and sent from his new hometown 
of Scott County, Kentucky.“ Procured ten years before his application, the affidavit 
reads, "the bearer Robert Cowls a yellow man who says he is now an inhabitant of 
Jefferson County served as a soldier in my regiment to the south the years 1799[sic] & 
1780 was considered and said to be free born.”*° Because it was written prior to the 
federal legislation, it represents the issues that Owls felt he might encounter in the early 
1800s, as he moved from his home in Virginia to Kentucky and then southward to 
Louisiana. Though the extent of their relationship is unknown, Owls and Buford clearly 
communicated after the war, and Buford wrote in support of his former soldier despite 
having moved hundreds of miles from Virginia. 

John Davise of Westmoreland County, Virginia, wanted to bring as strong a case 
as possible before the Justice of the Peace, so he brought both his commanding officer, 
Captain Eleazer Callender, and two enlisted soldiers with whom he had served, Ambrose 
Lewis and John Chilton. During the war, Captain Callender commanded Chilton, Davise, 
and Lewis onboard the Dragon. Davise’s application was rejected by the pension office; 
however, not because of racial prejudice against Ambrose Lewis as a witness. The 
Dragon was in the service of the state of Virginia, not the Continental forces, so any 


service on the vessel did not qualify sailors for a federal pension. *° He brought John 
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Chilton, another sailor on the Dragon, who testified that “they were always in Company 
and cruised together.”*” Davise applied under the 1818 law because “thro [sic] ignorance, 
he thought that the Dragon was in the service of the United States, instead of the state of 
Virginia.”*® Though his application was rejected, he held onto his pension documents and 
reapplied in June 1832, after the law changed to include veterans who served outside of 
the Continental establishment. The rejected petition was crucially important as his main 
witness, John Chilton had died by 1832, but since his deposition was taken before a court, 
it was included in his second application. Davise also brought Captain Thomas, his 
commander onboard. John Davise himself was not doing very well, and he could not 
attend court “without great inconvenience” due to “bodily infirmity.” *° 

Most of the pensioners gathered their materials quickly and applied within the 
same calendar year as the 1818 bill’s passage. Others took more time to gather materials 
for their applications and applied the next year, in 1819.°° Still others could not apply 
because of the exclusion of militia service from the federal pension plan. This was 
especially apparent in Virginia and other southern states where most men served in 
militia units. Though historians have very few windows into the minds of black 


Revolutionary War veterans, there are indications that black militia veterans, like their 


white counterparts, bristled at the clear exclusion of their service from federal 
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acknowledgement.”! 


Men who instead petitioned for state pensions demonstrated their 
consternation with the limited scope of the federal law in their declaration before the 
courts. They felt that their service entitled them to the federal benefits and looked to the 
states to provide them some relief instead. 

One of the main problems with the 1818 bill that attracted the attention of 
lawmakers was not its exclusion of militiamen but the ambiguous standard of neediness. 
Throughout 1818 and 1819, newspapers detailed outrageous accounts of men abusing the 
pension system by lying about their financial status. Instead of using the pensions to 
support subsistence, men of means were said to have “deposited the whole amount of 
their pensions in the savings bank.”°* They reported on cases like that of Jedediah Elliot 
of Windham, who was indicted for perjury. He lied under oath about his real and personal 
property. In his application, he listed no substantive property but “it appeared in evidence 
on the part of the government, that previous to his taking this oath he had given a deed of 
his farm to one of his sons and had taken a mortgage of the same back, the conditions of 
which were that the son should maintain the father and mother, pay out some small 
dividends to the other children, and the farm should be his.” He was sentenced to “stand 
one hour in the pillory, be imprisoned sixty days, pay the costs of prosecution, and a fine 


of ten dollars.”°? 
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These cases of fraud led to the passage of new legislation in 1820 that required 
pensioners to submit schedules of their property and income and swear an oath that they 
had not relinquished any part of their property in order to qualify for the federal 
pension.°* This new legislation focused on the financial neediness of the veteran to 
address the fears of fraudulent applications. No matter their service, Congress did not 
want to grant pensions to those who could afford to provide for themselves. The were no 
standardized criteria for the financial neediness of pensioners, so it was unclear what type 
of threshold requirement veterans had to meet before applying for their pension. 
However, these restrictions did not last long. On March 1, 1823, Congress passed 
legislation that allowed for pensioners to be restored to the pension roll who had been 
stricken by the 1820 law but who now faced reduced financial circumstances.”° 

As has been noted by previous historians, black veterans had a very high 
acceptance rate under both the 1818 and 1820 pension legislation. One of the possible 
reasons for the high rate of successful black pensioners was because of their financial 
neediness. None of the free black men who applied for a federal pension had more than 
$50 worth of physical property. Most black pensioners owned about $5 worth of 
property. Many claimed that they relied on public charity, or the charity of their 
neighbors, to survive. Based on the schedule returns from the pension documents, black 
veterans were, as a class, much poorer than other white men who served as privates. 


Through an examination of inventories of black pensioners under the 1820 legislation, it 
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is clear that the black veterans who applied under these laws were indeed impoverished, 
and owned significantly less property than white men who applied. This conclusion 
agrees with much of the historiography concerning African American material culture in 
the early 19" century.°° Local officials performed an inventory of all the applicants’ 
worldly possessions and read it aloud in court. This system alone was very embarrassing 
for the pensioners—it questioned their ability to provide for themselves and their family 
in a very public way. The justice’s inclusion of the distinction of "negro" further lessened 
their standing in the court.°” Despite their limited economic and social capital, black 
veterans understood the pension process as important enough to stand before the court. 
Though these men faced public embarrassment, they went back to court to fight 
for their pensions. African American veterans as well as white veterans felt slighted by 
the government because of the stoppage in payment after this legislation. Robert Owls, 
the black pensioner from Louisiana, certainly felt the ramifications of any interruptions to 
their pay and went to various white officials in the community to complain. In a letter 
sent to the War Department in his defense, the pension agent from Opelousas, Louisiana 
wrote that “the old soldier is extremely indigent and is disposed to complain at the 
temporary suspension of his pay.”°® Though they did not own much property, black 


veterans did not lack contacts in the community. Not only did they bring them as 
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witnesses, but their wealthier contacts helped to procure witnesses to support their claims 
of financial neediness. 

If they listed any real property, they included caveats about how their land and 
homes were run down or unproductive. More often than not, the free black male 
homeowner who applied under the 1818 and 1820 legislation had some financial 
agreement in order to keep their home, or were in the process of selling their home to 
support themselves. °°? Sherard Going’s land was described as 200 acres of unproductive 
land on the side of the Blue Ridge Mountains.°’ Cato Freedom owned thirty-three acres 
of land, but ten acres of his land were unimproved.°" 

Most men owned broken down farm equipment and necessary home goods, like 
bedding. Some men had farm animals like horses, cows, and chickens. Very few men 


9962 


owned extraneous objects? like Devonshire Freeman’s “old fiddle”®* or Job Primus’s 


”63 or Cato Treadwell’s “silver watch.” Even more rare were men like 


“pewter platter 
Luther Jotham and Peter Freeman who had cash in hand at the time of their pensions. 
Jotham had $6 and Freeman had $15. 

Though fraud was a prevalent criticism of the 1818 pensioners, very little 


evidence shows that African American veterans were submitting fraudulent applications. 


In fact, out of more than 500 pension applications, only one provides any indication that a 
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free black veteran was suspected of submitting a fraudulent property schedule. In 
Providence, Rhode Island, Henry Tabor claimed he owned “the equity of redemption in 
one small one-story house and lot in the easterly part of said town of Providence the same 
having been mortgaged to Thomas Pring for one half of its value. In terms of other 
property, Tabor listed very little: “6 chairs, 1 table, some knives and forks, 1 pot, 1 kettle, 
and some spoons.”®° In a letter to the War Department, the Pension Agent wrote that out 
of a “sense of public duty” he would like the Department to investigate Tabor’s property 
holdings. He calls Tabor “very suspicious” and a “fraudulent character.” Though the War 
Department responded to the letter by sending all of the documents in their possession as 
to Tabor’s application, apparently there was not enough reason to begin any sort of fraud 
charges against him. After the correspondence with the War Department, Tabor remained 
on the pension roll, his payments uninterrupted. °” 

On June 7, 1832 Congress passed the most universal pension legislation that 
included men who served in the Continental Line, the state troops and militia, the marines 
and the navy. The act provided for full pay for life for all officers and enlisted men who 
served at least two years. Men who served between six months and two years were 
eligible for half pay.°® This expansive legislation allowed for many more men to apply, 
particularly black men from southern states who fought in state militias. Though more 


could apply, it was a more difficult process than the men who applied in 1818. The men 
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themselves were much older—typically in their 70s or 80s—and many could not even 
travel to the courthouse because of their infirmity. In most cases, officials would travel to 
the veterans’ homes to take their statements. Shadrach Battles was in such poor health 
that he was carried into the Charlottesville, Virginia, courthouse on a stretcher.®° Their 
poor health hindered their ability to travel to find witnesses or relevant paperwork that 
could help their cause. 

Even if they could inquire about paper evidence, the time elapsed since the 
conclusion of the war made finding documents very difficult. By 1832, most of the men 
did not have their discharge papers and, if they served in a militia, the federal government 
did not have muster rolls of state militias to check names. Militia records were scattered 
and very difficult to attain. The best evidence a veteran could bring to court if they did 
not have documentary evidence was other veterans who knew them during their service. 
These witness statements offer an important window into the lives of free black veterans, 
and because of the burden of proof, provide much more evidence than applications 
produced under the 1818 and 1820 legislation. Stories from witnesses, particularly other 
veterans, provided the best proof for soldiers who did not have paper documents to assert 
their military service. 

In terms of federal policy, local magistrates were supposed to consider the “best 


attainable proof” that treated written records as “a better and higher grade of evidence 


69 RwP, roll William Cooper Nell, The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution: With 
Sketches of Several Distinguished Colored Persons. (Boston: Robert F. Wallcut Publishing, 1855), 63, 
Shadrach Battles, S37713. For an indepth discussion of Shadrach Battles’ life, see Kirt von Daacke, 
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than testimony.” ”° The pension office required that “it should distinctly appear that there 
is no documentary proof in the possession of the Town, Parish, or family before any 
evidence of an inferior grade can be deemed satisfactory proof of a fact which is so 
generally a matter of record.”’! Therefore, the federal level might have placed a higher 
value on documentary evidence; but it accepted testimonial evidence as long as it was 
proven that documents did not exist. 

The men themselves also provided a narrative of what they could remember of 
their services. These remembrances were less important within the decision-making 
process of the bureaucracy, however, as local and federal powers understood that these 
men were elderly. They stood before the court and related their military service as they 
remembered it—specifically listing battles and commanders under whom they served. As 
they narrated, they related battles not by date, but in sequential order. They needed to 
prove that they were who they said they were, and that they served---therefore they 
attempted to provide details that would prove their service. As a means of understanding 
the memories of black veterans, pension documents reveal that veterans remembered 
battles based on the death of leaders. 

A recurring theme of the pension documents was the veterans’ vivid memory of 
morbid details of their time as soldiers. When Henry Dorton appeared in court fifty years 
after he was drafted into a Pennsylvania militia, he remembered very specific details of 


his time in uniform and reported to the court recorder the following narrative, 
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[he] immediately marched to Fort Pitt where Foards company was placed under 
the command of Col John Gibson of Virginia, who he believes was a regular 
officer—that while at Fort Pitt, he was transferred to a company (that was not 
full) from the South Branch of the Potomac river, commanded by Capt. Foreman. 
That Foreman was soon ordered to a fort at Grave Creek, on the Ohio river, 
twelve miles below Wheeling. Upon arriving there were found the fort burnt, and 
we commenced a march back to Wheeling along the bank of the river. In the 
narrows of Grave Creek, we were attacked by about seventy Indians and Capt 
Foreman and twenty of his men were killed.” 


After this encounter, Dorton was one of twenty-two who survived. He escaped to 
Wheeling, Virginia, and, ten days later, returned to the site of the battle and buried the 
dead. He specifically remembered, “putting fourteen in one hole and seven in another.” 
He received his discharge at the end of that month.”’”* Dorton brought multiple witnesses 
to his character and service. Joseph A. Shackelford, a clergyman from Morgantown, 
Virginia, and Matthew Gay, also a white resident of Morgantown, testified that they had 
known Dorton for twenty-five years and, 
that they believe him to be of the age he represents himself to be, that he is a man 
of good character, and they have no doubt of his veracity, and that he served in 
the war of the Revolution as he states and that a number of years ago, he was 
reputed in the neighbourhood where he lives to have been a soldier of the 
revolution. 4 
William Gay was a state prosecutor in Morgantown, Virginia. Joseph Shackelford was a 


clergyman in Morgantown, Virginia. Henry received $40 per year, payable on March 1 


and September 4, every year, until his death in June 1838. 


” For a short biography of Henry Dorton, see Ross B. Johnston, West Virginians in the American 
Revolution (Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing Co,. Inc., 1977, 85. 
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In 1835 his name was stricken from the roll but the pension agent did not know 
why—in a letter to the Commissioner of Pensions, the pension agent wrote: “I cannot 
conceive what report could be made in Henry Dorton’s case that would strike his name 
from the roll. He was the only applicant in this county that had preserved a discharge. It 
was part of his services. I examined him and know that his services were carefully stated 
... and infirm but yet is able with the least degree of patience to make a clear satisfactory 
statement. You may be assured that great injustice will be done to many of these men 
unless you adopt some other mode of examination.””° 

Another common feature of the pensions was the surrender of Lord Comwallis. 
Many men remember being there—the defeat of Cornwallis became a symbol of their 
service. They asserted their presence at the surrender as a means to underline their service 
as important to American victory over the British. It emphasized the British as a common 
enemy. In addition, the pension documents reveal the importance of Revolutionary War 
heroes to the veteran’s own understanding of the war effort. They understood battles not 
by the names history now associates with them, but by the defeat of influential military 
leaders, like Abraham Buford. William Jones, a free black seaman serving on the Tartar, 
returned to his life in Fredericksburg, Virginia. ’° In the twenty years after the war, Jones 
established a modest living, he owned three horses and two slaves in 1804.’’Jones served 


the 3 Virginia Detachment that attempted to make it to Charleston to help secure the 
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city from the British. Before they reached Charleston, news of the siege and loss of the 
city had reached the forces, who turned back to Virginia. British forces pursued the 
detachment under the command of Colonel Banastre Tarleton, who confronted the patriot 
forces at Waxhaws, South Carolina on May 29, 1780. Later referred to as Buford’s 
Defeat and the Waxhaw Massacre, the patriot forces suffered enormous losses despite the 
patriot’s surrender. ”® 

If veterans could not find anyone who knew them while they served, they brought 
witnesses to their reputation as a Revolutionary War soldier in their local community. 
Through the witness statements of men, both white and black, in the community, a story 
of the local oral history of the Revolutionary War emerges. These documents show the 
importance veterans’ interactions in the local community, that when they spoke of their 
experiences in the military, people listened to them and believed them. Their reputations 
in the community show the characteristics that free black men should have in order to 
qualify for their country’s assistance. Broadly speaking, they reveal what characteristics 
made them good denizens worthy of recognition for their sacrifices as a soldier. 

White pensioners in the community testified to these attributes and backed the 
efforts of black veterans to gain their pensions. They showed up to courts throughout the 
country, not only for their own pensions, but to provide evidence for other veterans, 
including black veterans. Their opinions of other veterans were important to their pension 


claims and helped free black veterans who were not allowed to be full citizens, to become 


78 For a discussion of the Waxhaw Massacre, see Page Smith, A New Age Now Begins: A People’s 
History of the American Revolution (New York: McGraw Hill, 1976) 
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federal pensioners—a status held by very few. In total, 57,623 Revolutionary veterans 
received their pensions over the course of the nineteenth century.’? James Bass, a black 
pensioner from Bedford County, Tennessee appeared in court with James Moseley, a 
fellow veteran and a white man, to testify to his service, even though they did not, in fact, 
serve together in the same unit. Bass faced a dilemma that many veterans faced. He had 
moved after the war, and kept in touch with very few men with whom he served in the 
war. Bass moved to Bedford County, Tennessee, after his discharge from his service in 
the Virginia Militia. Before his service and for years after, Bass lived in Norfolk County, 
Virginia, with his wife, Lott. He and his family lived in Norfolk until at least 1819.°° On 
September 4", 1833, he received $150 of pension arrears.*! Bass’s memory may have 
failed him for names of his commanding officers, the regiments in which he enlisted, and 
whether or not he received discharge papers at any of his three discharges. He admitted 
during questioning that “it has been so long I am not certain.”*” In fact, he could only 
name General George Washington, “the Commander in Chief,” he remembered. In 
addition to his lack of memory, he also declared that “he has no documentary evidence 
and he knows of no person whose testimony he could procure that could testify of his 
actual service tho [sic] he is confident he served eighteen months as a Revolutionary 


soldier in Gen. Washington’s army.”®? 


79 Dent, 27; Glasson, Pension Legislation, 51-2. 
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He could, however, name three men who could testify to his “veracity of a man of 
truth.”°4 One of these men, James Mosely testified that he was Bass’s neighbor and had 
known him for ten years. Moseley said that “from the conversation he has had with the 
said James Bass touching the Revolutionary War that he was a soldier and served as he 
has declared.” Specifically, Moseley said through these conversations, Bass specifically 
recalled a military action that he was involved in when he was in Virginia. Moseley 
testified that based on Bass’s recollections, he believed that “James Bass was there” 
during a battle at The Great Bridge at Elizabethtown, Virginia.®° 

Moseley’s affidavit was the longest testimony of all of Bass’s witnesses. The 
others, white men in the community who had not served in the Revolution, simply 
testified to the fact that they knew James Bass and that: “we believe him to be seventy 
two years of age and that he is reputed and believed in the neighborhood where he resides 
to have been a soldier of the Revolution and that we concur in that opinion.”®° Moseley’s 
testimony echoes one of a local historian in that he was entrusted to know about military 
engagements because he had served himself. Mosely himself was probably at the Battle 
of Great Bridge, as he fought for Colonel Richard Parker in the 2" Virginia Regiment, 


mustered on September 28, 1775, months before the battle.®” His memory served as a 


84 Ibid, 4. 

85 The Battle of Great Bridge (December 9, 1775) is a little-known, small military action taken 
near Bass’s hometown of Norfolk, Virginia. Less than 300 men took part in the battle, and it lasted less 
than 10 minutes. Though small, the Patriot victory at Great Bridge helped to free Virginia of British 
presence for five years by forcing Lord Dunmore and the Royal forces out of the colony. 
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basis for Bass’s successful claim. Revolutionary veterans served as local experts in the 
history of the war through their memories of battle. 

Just as they enlisted and served together, brothers and other family members also 
testified for each other for pension applications. James and George Kersey served under 
Brigadier General Francis Marion.®® When James appeared in Cumberland County Court 
House on February 24, 1834, he testified that he had lost his discharge papers while 
“meeting with Captain Hadley in the town of Fayetteville in North Carolina, he this 
declarant made application to said Captain Hadley stated to him if he would let him have 
his discharge he would endeavor to procure his pay for him whereupon this declarant 
delivered to said Hadley his discharge and that he never has since seen said Hadley or 
been able to get his discharge into his possession again.” ® 

James Kersey had very specific memories of his service, from the specific day he 
enlisted (August 1, 1782) and where (Elizabeth, North Carolina), to his commanders 
(Captain Robert Raiford), to the places that his unit marched (“Duplin Old Court House;” 
Wilmington; Georgetown, South Carolina; Cooper Ferry; Ashley Hill), to his discharge 
(August 1, 1783). The Battle of Charleston remained a very important part of his 
memory: 

... that he was at Ashley Hill at the time Charleston was evacuated by the British 

troops which event happened about the 14 December 1782 and that about the 5" 

day of January1783 he was marched to James Island in the state of South Carolina 

where he was stationed until near the last of July 1783, that then was marched 


back towards Wilmington for the purpose (as he was informed by his commander) 
to be there discharged but that in consequence of the difficulty experienced in 


88 Marion was a famous commander, also known as “The Swamp Fox,” commanded forces that 
utilized guerrilla tactics throughout the southern colonies. 
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procuring baggage wagons and their being no necessity at that time of keeping the 

troops on duty (peace having been restored and the war at an end) he was after 

two or three days march discharged. This declarant further states that he never 

was in any engagement but once which was with a body of negroes above 

Charleston at a place called as he thinks the Quarter House.” °° 
Not only did he have to prove his service but also his reputation in the community: “I am 
known to James Storm Esquire the Sheriff of this County to Charles Moore Esquire 
Postmaster at this place and to many others who are not now present who would testify as 
to my good character and as to my reputation of having served as a soldier of the 
Revolution.”*' The Secretary of State of North Carolina certified that his name was on 
the muster rolls of the Continental Line.%” Kersey presented a well-rounded application 
with both reputation of his service and reputation in the community, as well as 
documentary evidence. 

James stood before the Robeson County Court House on November 24, 1834, and 
“made oath that he is well acquainted with George Kersey, that he knew said Kersey 
during the Revolutionary War, that he knows that he was in the service of the State, under 
the command of Genl [sic] Francis Marion, that he knows said Kersey served under said 
Commander.” Like James, George had specific memories of his service—particularly 
where his unit marched (Halifax, Hanging Rock, Camden, South Carolina). He 
remembered specifically Briar Creek where “we had a fight with the British and were 


defeated, Genl Ash of the North Carolina Line commanded at Briar Creek from Georgia 


he retreated into South Carolina and was marched thence to Charleston S.C. where he 
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was Stationed up to the siege of Charleston when he was taken prisoner and confined on 
board a prison ship until the Small Pox broke out. When he reached land, he was released 
and went home, effectively discharged from the army. Several witnesses testified to 
Kersey as an “honest” and “correct” man. 

After spending months and even years preparing their applications, black veterans 
did not automatically receive their money. After the pension office added their names to 
the pension roll, money would be sent to the closest pension payment agency. These 
agencies were spread across the country and typically, each state had one in their capital 
or largest city. Some states, over the course of the nineteenth century as more and more 
men were added to the lists, added more pension agencies. The limited access to the 
pension payment agencies made it very difficult for most pensioners to receive their 
money in hand. Most pensioners lived in rural counties, far away from the agencies. They 
were also elderly and infirm—a majority of the pensioners were above the age of 70, and 
many could barely make it to the local county court house. This meant that many veterans 
did not receive their money for years, if ever. Newspapers even commented on the 
difficulty of procuring pension money. One pensioner would ride eleven miles on 
horseback in one day to receive his pension; however, this must have been a difficult 
process for the elderly men of the Revolution.” 

Some men capitalized on the difficulty of obtaining pensions. In their 


advertisements, lawyers offered to retrieve pension payments for veterans because, 


seed Revolutionary Pensioner aged one hundred and six years” Hampshire Gazette Northampton, 
Massachusetts, November 29 1837, p. 2 
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“having been for several years engaged in the prosecution of Revolutionary Claims, and 
consequently familiar with the proper manner of preparing certificates, orders of Courts, 
and vouchers of all kinds connected with the business; and having observed how much 
trouble and difficulty attend the drawing of many of your pensions at the Agency of 
Virginia, in consequence of the informality of your vouchers, as also the difficulty in 
getting some one to act as your Attorney, since the law requires said Attorney to make 
oath that he has no interest in the money he is authorized to receive, by reason of any 
pledge, mortgage, sale, assignment, or transfer.” Lawyers like the one who took out this 
advertisement in 1845, offered to draw the pension for “such compensation afterwards as 
he or she shall may think proper.”** Most black veterans found lawyers to draw their 
money for them when the government paid in May and September—however, many 
never received their pay. Many men who were too infirm to travel appointed an attorney- 
in-fact, also referred to as an agent like the one described in the newspaper advertisement. 
These agents, after they declared before a court that they were not interested financially 
in the pension, could draw the pensions under the pensioner's name. 

The entire pension process was difficult for the federal government because when 
men were added to the rolls, they received backpay since the passage of the act, meaning 
that if they applied under the 1818 act, just one year later the government owed them 
quite a large sum of money. Keeping this money on hand became one of the most trying 


aspects of the pension office’s duties in the early 1800s. In fact, the issue was so 


94 Richmond Whig, Richmond, Virginia, September 5. 1845, p. 3. 
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prevalent that the Secretary of War, Joel Roberts Poinsett wrote to the pension office that 
“pensioners have been disappointed in receiving their stipends.”°° To correct this issue, 
agencies began to borrow money from the banks because standing policy indicated that 
“the money should always be ready for the pensioners” and the federal and state offices 
did not know “when stipends which are due will be demanded.”*° 

As historians have attempted to understand the ways that free blacks interacted in 
their communities, the pension documents give a very specific view into the ways that 
age and reputation as a soldier helped them gain respect in the community.”” As a whole, 
the Revolutionary pensioners were a respected class and, even though they might have 
been considered inferior to their white counterparts, black veterans also had a claim to the 
respectability afforded veterans. July Fourth celebrations demonstrated the ways that 
veterans would celebrate—and be celebrated—in the community. Newspapers 
documented July Fourth celebrations throughout the new nation and commented on the 


state of the veterans, specifically their old age. In Pittsfield, Massachusetts, a newspaper 
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called the Revolutionary veterans “interesting relics.”°? Moral sentiment about the 
suffering soldier permeated both political and popular culture by 1818, when the 
pensioners were beginning their application process. The veterans—aged, impoverished, 
and infirm—encapsulated nostalgia for the Revolution, even veterans who were not white 
men.” 

The Revolutionary War pensioner was a legacy that lasted, even after death. 
When men died, newspapers would list their status as a Revolutionary pensioner next to 
their names in the death notice.!”° Regardless of race, newspapers noted pensioner status, 
and the importance of the pension for the financial situation.'°! One newspaper remarked 
“the evening of his [a veteran’s] days were somewhat cheered by the pension allowed 
him by his grateful countrymen.” !°* The federal status more so than anything else defined 
the lives of black men who lived and died in the new nation. When Timothy Cesar died at 


age 80, the local newspaper reported: “Timothy Cesar, (black) a revolutionary pensioner, 


aged 80.” These men were closely associated with their pension status. 


2 “Revolutionary Pensioner” Pittsfield Sun Pittsfield, Massachusetts, March 15, 1849, p. 2. 
99 Resch, Suffering Soldiers 
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In another example, a newspaper related the unfortunate fate of two men in 
Rhode Island in 1821: 

... two men, one of them black, froze to death at Hartford Conn. Last week—a 

black man, named Dick Rhodes, a pensioner, froze to death last week Tuesday, 

near Pawtuxet (R.I.) This man rendered signal services during our Revolutionary 

War. He distinguished himself when Cornwallis was taken, and was one of the 


few brave followers of General Barton, who succeeded in taking Prescott from the 
midst of the enemy on Rhode Island.” !™ 


99 66 


The article remained silent about the white man who died, a “disastrous fate” “near 
Pawtuxet” but detailed the specifics of Rhodes’ revolutionary service. '°° In his pension 
application in September 1818, Richard Rhodes stood before the District Judge, David 
Howell, who transcribed a brief narrative of Rhodes’ more than five years of military 
service, and specifically mentioned his participation in the Battles of Monmouth and 
Yorktown, and the musket ball injury he received in his right arm during the Battle on 
Monmouth. At the end of his narrative, Howell added his own support of Rhodes: “I 
knew Dick & his mother before the war. I knew that he enlisted & served and have seen 
his wound. He is poor enough.” !°° He also included testimony from a local surgeon about 
his injury: “the elbow joint is so much injured in its motions by the contraction of the 
muscles, that the arm cannot be but partially extended.” !°” After his death, the article 


noted services not discussed in Rhodes’ pension application, and points to a local 


reputation that Rhodes garnered in the community based on knowledge of his service. 
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Throughout articles describing veterans, their race was always underlined. The 
article’s description underscores the legacy of Revolutionary War service for black 
veterans: 


Coloured persons, Guy Watson, S. Kingstown 72 [a captain in the black regiment, 
under Colonel Greene. Guy was one of the party that captured General Prescott on 
Rhode Island. Reuben Roberts, Privdence, 66, Benoni Bates, Cranston, [both of 
these were in the black regiment.] James Prophet, Warwick, 74 [served under 
General Farum. All four now receive pensions.]... The worthy old soldiers were 
highly pleased with the hospitality extended to them at this anniversary and the 
thanks of the young men are due to their committee for the very handsome 
manner in which they carried into effect the arrangements for the entertainment of 
the veterans.” !° 


Americans in general recognized the respect garnered by blacks who fought in the 
Revolution. Some whites accepted the black veterans, though not as equal, as someone 
who deserved respect for their time in the war. In addition, future generations of free 
blacks utilized the memory of Revolutionary War veterans in order to justify their claims 
for more rights in a society that continually passed laws to restrict them. The thoughts 
and reactions to black veterans of the Continental forces reveal the possibilities of 
individual relationships forged through service in the military and complicate the 
understanding of the Revolution as a war for white freedom from the British government. 
It particularly blurs the lines of what some historians have detailed as two separate 


revolutions: one black and one white. !” 
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In one piece entitled “Revolutionary Worthies,” the Alexandria Gazette reported 
that “forty veterans of the revolution... attended the dinner given them by the young 
men” of Providence, Rhode Island, in 1828. The newspaper notes that “four coloured 
persons also attended, one of whom Watson, was a Captain in the black regiment raised 
in Rhode Island, which did excellent service in the revolutionary war.” The paper 
described all of the veterans as “worthy old soldiers.”''° Regardless of their race, the 
author believed that the veterans deserved hospitable treatment for their service in the 
war. In this example, the author supports the inclusion of all soldiers, although certainly 
not equally, in the myths surrounding Revolutionary veterans during the early nineteenth 
century. This white southerner recognized the importance of the status of the 
Revolutionary War soldier as men who deserved respect, hospitality, and assistance, even 
black veterans. He respected their actions in the fight against Britain. 

Not only did white men accept the individual actions of black soldiers, African 
Americans themselves utilized the memory of black veterans as war heroes in order to 
advocate for their own rights in the antebellum years. In 1838, a group of free blacks in 
Fredericksburg petitioned the court to reopen their school, which had closed in response 
to the 1831 law outlawing black education. They used the memory of black veterans in 
the Revolution as one argument for reopening the school. In fact, they asserted, that they 
“were entitled to a school because some of them were descendants of persons who had 


fought in the Revolution.”!"! They believed that fighting in the Revolution afforded them 


110 «Revolutionary Worthies,” Alexandria Gazette, July 16, 1828. Black soldiers could attain 
higher ranks in the all black regiments in all black regiments. In Virginia, however, they all remained 
privates throughout the war. 
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the opportunity to establish a school, even though it was against the law. In turn, they 
thought that this defense could resonate with their audience, white lawmakers. The legacy 
of the Revolutionary veteran became much more than a simple expression of important 
ties within the community. Serving in the Revolution became a piece of evidence 
supporting a right to education for veterans and their families. 

The memory of the American Revolution, and the veterans who fought it, had 
long-term consequences for free black veterans, even after they died. In 1853, a 
Richmond newspaper opposed an attempt by the legislature to remove free blacks from 
the state. In the argument, the author utilizes the black veteran as an example. In fact, he 
asserted that they had fought “as long and as hard as white men.”'!* Not only did the 
memory of the war extend to those who fought in it, it extended past their lifetime for 
their descendants. Even those who attempted to preserve the few rights accorded to free 
blacks in the 1850s recounted the ways that black Virginians fought for freedom from the 
British. 

The popular concept of a “suffering solder,” an image created to “evoke moral 
sentiment, nationalism, and democratic-republican principles” '!? to support the 
legislation concerning pensions for soldiers of the Revolution, did not outwardly include 
people of color. Black veterans (and their families) nonetheless actively petitioned for 
their just pay. Often, the government granted the pension requests. Their participation in 


the Revolutionary War counted for something in the community throughout the 
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antebellum period, not only during the war years. In his first annual message to Congress, 
President Andrew Jackson argued that , “these relics of the War of Independence 
have strong claims upon their country’s gratitude and bounty.”''* Black veterans felt 
these claims as strongly as their white counterparts. Historians have recognized the 
Revolutionary period as a moment of the weakening of the racial hierarchy in the Upper 
South but view Gabriel’s Rebellion near Richmond in October 1800 and the news of the 
successful revolution in Haiti as markers in a return to the racial status quo.''° Those 
black Virginians who petitioned for pensions during this same time complicate this 
argument. Their petitions and the white support they garnered throughout the process 
suggest broader implications for the American Revolution and racial determinations of 
freedom. Through the social and familial networks formed during their service, black 


veterans asserted their belonging in the new nation, despite heightened racial tensions. 


Of the more than 500 African Americans who applied for a federal pension, only 
5 percent were rejected. Though the pension office had more conversations about race, 
legal status, and pension eligibility, it largely did not have a big impact of the black 
pensioners themselves, particularly in southern communities. Largely, aside from their 


legal status as free people of color, their inability to produce witnesses became the most 


'l4 Joint Committee on Printing of the House and Senate, A Compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents (Washington D.C.: Bureau of National Literature: 1897), 1019. 

45 Tra Berlin, Many Thousands Gone: The First Two Centuries of Slavery in North America 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press, 1998). Berlin, Ira and Ronald Hoffman, eds. Slavery and Freedom in the Age 
of the American Revolution (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1983), Jackson, Luther Porter, Free 
Negro Labor and Property Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860. For Gabriel’s Rebellion see: Egerton, Douglas 
R. Gabriel’s Rebellion: The Virginia Slave Conspiracies of 1800 and 1802 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1993). 
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problematic aspect of their pension application. Being known within their community 
played to their advantage. Many of the men who were rejected had moved far distances 
from the places where they enlisted, and did not have contacts in the community who had 
firsthand knowledge of their service. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, Congress changed their focus to the 
descendants and widows of Revolutionary soldiers. Over time, as more veterans died 
from old age, pension legislation continued to loosen to include more and more heirs of 
veterans. By 1840, the federal pension rolls were beginning to include more and more 
women and their dependents. Some women were able to capitalize off the hard work of 
their husband’s pension applications. Overall, the federal Revolutionary pension 
population became younger and more female by the mid nineteenth century. These 


women would face even more opposition than their husbands. 
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CHAPTER 5 
“Revolutionary War Widows Pension Applications, Race, Gender, and Legal 
Culture in Antebellum Virginia” 

In 1854, Charles W. Statham, a lawyer from Campbell County, Virginia lamented 
the difficulty of procuring a federal pension for a free African American woman named 
Elizabeth Mason: “This claim has been suffered to stand unattended to for a great while, 
because free persons of color are but little noticed or cared for. Such claims are 
overlooked, and the testimony is more obscure, as they never have any acquaintances but 
them that live adjoining or near them.”! In this lawyer’s mind, a clear racial division 
existed in the eyes of the federal government, even though, as historian Joel Max Dent 
argues, the language of the federal pension laws provide “no evidence of any attempt to 
legislate inequality.”? Though the law may not be racially prejudiced in its language, the 
actions of the Congressional Pension Committee did in fact demonstrate a bias against 
black women. In some cases, their decisions went against the March 15, 1843, decision of 


the Attorney General of the United States, that classified free people of color as denizens 


who were “capable of all the rights of contract and property.”° 


| Thomas and Elizabeth Mason, R6993, roll 1647, Revolutionary War Pension and Bounty-Land 
Warrant Application Files (National Archives Microfilm Publication), Records of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Record Group 15, National Archives, Washington, D.C. pp. 14. In future, all Pension 
records will be shortened to RWP, name of pensioner, pension number, roll number, page number (ex: 
Thomas and Elizabeth Mason, R6993, roll 1647, 14). For a discussion of Elizabeth’s claim, see Damani 
Davis, “The Rejection of Elizabeth Mason,” August 15, 2016. 
https://www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2011/summer/mason.html. 

? Joel Max Dent, “A Study of the Pension Programs for Veterans of the American Revolution,” 
Phd Diss., (University of South Carolina, 2001), 170. 

3 J.S. Pollard, the lawyer from Washington, D.C., quote Attorney General Hugh S. Legare’s 1842 
decision on the application of appropriation for land. See Benjamin F. Hall, Official Opinions of the 
Attorneys General of the United States, Advising the President and Heads of Departments in Relations to 
their Official Duties (Washington, D.C.: Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the District of Columbia, 
1852), 147. 
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This chapter examines the experiences of free black women from various regions 
to understand their dealings with the pension process and the ways that racist prejudice 
functioned at both the local level, where their pension process began, and the federal 
level, where their application could find some resistance from the Congressional Pension 
Committee as well as its supervisors. The chapter also traces the way these women 
navigated these prejudices in their attempts to secure a pension for themselves and their 
children. The experiences of African American Revolutionary War widows show that 
black women faced more obstacles to their applications. This was not based on their 
inability to procure testimony from witnesses. In fact, black women produced many 
witnesses to their character and reputation in their local communities. Instead, evidence 
suggests that a lack of documentary evidence became one of the most common 
justifications that officials used when rejecting black women’s pensions. Increasingly, 
women needed documentary proof of their freedom, their marriage, as well as their 
husband’s services in order for their names to be added to the pension rolls, 
documentation that could be very difficult for them to provide. 

As each of the following women’s stories represent, the local community was the 
defining feature for women’s ability to apply for a pension, but the federal government’s 
evolution over the first half of the nineteenth century set the stage for widow’s pension 
legislation and must be addressed before delving into the experiences in different states. 
As we have seen with the legislation regarding veterans’ pensions, the federal 
government became more liberal with their definitions of military status, the financial 


restrictions for application, and the pay granted to the men. 
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The British colonies began granting pensions to widows in the seventeenth 
century. The laws became more liberal after 1838 and included more and more women. 
Beginning after the Revolutionary War’s conclusion, women who had lost their husbands 
in battle could earn a pension.* Maryland led the way in the colonies by passing a 
“relatively generous” provision for widows and orphans of soldiers who died in battle in 
1678. In 1718, Rhode Island included widows and orphans in their pension act. Colonial 
widows’ pensions were need-based and decided by local community members.” During 
the Revolutionary War, the Continental Congress and state militias utilized pensions as 
an incentive to enlist. In 1778, the Continental Congress passed a law providing half pay 
for life to widows of fallen soldiers.° In 1780, Pennsylvania passed similar legislation. In 
January 1778, a Continental Congressional committee suggested “that the widows of all 
Commission Officers, who in the present War, shall during their widowhood be entitled 
to receive one Part of the Pay of Officers of equal Rank then in the Service.” In August 


1780, Congress passed an act that extended the provisions of a 1778 act to grant half pay 


4 Widows were granted pensions in the colonial era, as well, in accordance with “England’s 
history of providing relief for soldiers and widows.” In fact, colonies like Maryland led the way in passing 
legislation to care for widows of fallen soldiers. Lori Beth Finkelstein, “Matrons of the Nation: Old 
Women, Younger Men, and the Pursuit of Revolutionary War Pensions for Widows in Nineteenth-Century 
America,” PhD Diss., (New York University, 2003), 23. F.F.C. Triplett, An Analytical Digest of the 
Pension and Bounty Land Laws; the decisions of Secretaries and opinions of Attorney-Generals thereon, 
the forms and regulations prescribed by the Pension Office, and explanatory comments(Washington, D.C., 
1854), 15. 

> For colonial perception of widows and their neediness, see Joel Max Dent, “A Study of the 
Pension Programs for Veterans of the American Revolution,” Phd Diss., (University of South Carolina, 
2001), 7-9; Lori Beth Finkelstein, “Matrons of the Nation: Old Women, Younger Men, and the Pursuit of 
Revolutionary War Pensions for Widows in Nineteenth-Century America,” PhD Diss., (New York 
University, 2003), 40; Linda K. Kerber, Women of the Republic: Intellect and Ideology in Revolutionary 
America (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1986), 269-288; William I. Trattner, From Poor 
Law to Welfare State: A History of Social Welfare in America (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1999), 51. 

® Bennett, A Digest of Laws and Resolutions of Congress Relative to Pensions, 42. 
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to officers to their widows if their husbands died during or after the war.’ If the officer 
left no widow, or if his widow remarried, his children would receive their pension. 

Though widows of officers qualified for a pension in 1780, widows of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers did not qualify until the passage of the 1836 federal 
legislation. On July 4, 1836, Congress passed legislation that provided for widows of 
veterans who qualified for benefits under the 1832 act, the most universal pension 
legislation that allowed full pay for life for all officers and enlisted men who served for at 
least two years.® If a soldier served more than six months but less than two years, they 
qualified for half pay for life.? Widows needed to have been married their husbands prior 
to “the expiration of his last period of service” and had to be widows at the time of their 
petition.!° As black men could not be promoted above the rank of private, all of the cases 
of African American widows discussed in this chapter applied after 1836. 

One of the most controversial portions of the 1836 Act became the wording: “if 
living at the time it [the law of 1832] was passed.“'! This language was vague for the 
Pension Committee, enough so that Lewis Cass, the Secretary of War who presided over 


the Pension Committee, and Benjamin Franklin Butler the Attorney General both 


” Ibid. 


s Triplett, 20. 

Bennett, 42. 

Ibid.. The 1836 Act read “if any person who served in the war of the revolution, in the manner 
specified in the act passed.. [in] 1832... have died, leaving a widow... such widow shall be entitled to 
receive, during the time she may remain unmarried, the annuity or pension which might have been allowed 


to her husband, by virtue of the act aforesaid, if living at the time it was passed.” Under the 1836 law 
pensions were paid retroactively to March 4, 1831. On the 1836 Act see Bennett, 42. 
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weighed in on the interpretation of the law for both the local and federal powers. The 
Attorney General stated that the act “embraces the widows of officers and soldiers who 
were living at the date of the passage of June 7, 1832.”!2 Women whose husbands died 
previous to 1832, then, could not apply under the 1836 legislation. 

Other controversial aspects of the law were addressed with formal amendments, 
specifically a widow’s remarriage and the date of a soldier’s death. Originally the act did 
not allow women who married after the soldier’s death to apply: “if the widow of a 
revolutionary soldier had married after his death, this destroyed the condition of 
widowhood to him, and she could not claim under” the act.'? In 1837, Congress amended 
the act to include a woman who had remarried, so long as she was a widow at the time of 
the passage of the law. In terms of the soldier’s death, in 1837 the Attorney General ruled 
that if a widow’s husband was living when the 1836 law passed, she could not claim the 
benefits of the act. The next year, Congress passed an amendment that the 1836 pension 
act “shall not be withheld from any widow whose husband has died since the passage of 
said act, or who shall hereafter die, if said widow shall otherwise be entitled to the 
same.” !4 

In 1838, Congress passed a new law concerning widow’s pensions that loosened 


restrictions on widows in one important way. They allowed women who married soldiers 


Ag, Bentley, The Official Opinions of the Attorneys-General of the United States Comprising 
All of the Published Opinions Contained in Volumes I to XVI. Inclusive, and Embracing the Period From 
1789-1881 (Washington, 1885), 323. 

~ Henry Clay Harmon, A Manual of the Pension Laws of the United States of America Embracing 
All the Laws Under Which Pensions, Bounties, and Bounty Lands are Now Granted (Washington, D.C.: 
1867), 25. 
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prior to January 1, 1794—this encompassed a greater number of women compared to the 
1836 Act that only applied to women who had married soldiers before their length of 
service ended.'? The law only allowed for a widow to earn a pension for five years—the 
1836 act was a lifetime payment. In 1844, Congress extended lifetime benefits to women 
who married before 1794.'° 

By the late 1840s, as the number of widows dwindled, Congress became even 
more liberal in their legislation. An 1848 law guaranteed a pension for life for any widow 
who could meet the requirements of the 1838 act. On February 2, 1848: “if any person 
who served in the war of the revolution in the manner specified in the act passed the 
seventh day of June 1832 have died or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow, whose 
marriage took place before the first day of January 1794, such widow shall be entitled to 
receive, for and during her natural life the annuity or pension which might have been 
allowed to her husband, in virtue or said act, if living at the time it was passed... as 
prescribed in the act approved July 7, 1838.”1” Just 5 months after the February 1848 act, 
Congress passed an even more liberal act in July, that allowed widows for pension for 
any benefits that their husbands could have applied for, if they were living. It liberalized 
the requirements for marriage—women who married prior to January 1, 1800 could earn 
their pension. '® Under the July 1848 pension legislation, widows earned $16 more per 


year than under the February 1848.'° 


1S Tid. 

16 Thid. 

17 Thid, 28. 

18 Thid. 

19 Thid, 29-30. 
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In February 1853, Congress expanded the 1848 act to include women who 
married after 1800. During the course of the antebellum period, the average amount 
widows made did not increase dramatically—many of the widows received the same 
amount their husbands would have received under the 1832 act. However, Congress did 
become increasingly lenient to include more widows on the pension rolls, presumably to 
secure connection to the Revolution as politicians.’° As more and more veterans died, 
Congress had more money to grant to widows later in the nineteenth century. 

All of these changes to the pension legislation were probably confusing and 
unclear for widows in the nineteenth century, and members of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and top federal lawyers often quibbled over their exact meanings. As a result, 
pension agents became middle-men for widows to turn to for help. These agents 
appealed to women through newspaper advertisements.”! They presented white women 
as “patriotic matrons who were destitute but still worthy of recognition.”** In her 
dissertation on widow pensioners, Lori Beth Finkelstein argued that these same white 
men presented black women differently than white women. African American widows 
were deemed worthy of pensions because “they were hard working and honest, not 


because they were connected to the nation’s republican heritage,” as was the case for 


20 Finkelstein, 44. The 1853 law read: “And be it further enacted, that the widows of all officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, of the revolutionary army, who were married 
subsequent to January, A.D. eighteen hundred, shall be entitled to a pension in the same manner as those 
who were married before that date.” 

21 For examples, see “To the Heirs of Officers and Soldiers of the Revolutionary and Other Wars” 
Washington Sentinel, Washington, D.C., October 13, 1853; “Pensions and Bounty Lands” Portland Weekly 
Advertiser, Portland, Maine, May 22. 1855; “Pensions for Widows and Orphans” Richmond Whig, 
Richmond, Virginia, January 1, 1854. 

ae Finkelstein, iv. 
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white women in her study.”° As will be seen in the course of this chapter, her argument 
applied to African American widows from northern states. Black pensioners from 
southern states like Virginia, however, relied on their reputations in their local 
communities as soldier’s wives. Black women from places like Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina did not discuss themselves as “hard-working women who, as 
widows, strove to support themselves through their own industry.”4 Instead, the widows, 
and their witnesses, emphasized their relationship to their husbands and their reputation 
as a soldier’s wife. Though they may be presented as having a credible reputation in their 
communities, their marriage became the focal point of their applications. 

This emphasis on legal marriage would be crucial, because the legality of 
marriage became one of the ways the federal government could deny their pension 
applications, particularly after 1850. Even as the federal government solidified its 
pension bureaucracy in the context of U.S. governmental power over the states, the 
Pension Commissioner and the Secretary of Interior (the supervisory body for the Bureau 
of Pensions) followed laws that gradually loosened the limits on marriage date for 
widows, allowing for women who married their husbands after the war. They also began 
to question the presence of black pensioners.*° Though these laws allowed for more 


women to apply, the governing bodies, particularly the Pension Commissioner, began to 


25 The War Department established the Bureau of Pensions, or the Office of the Commissioner of 
Pensions in March 1833, and in 1849 the entity moved its bureau status under the Department of the 
Interior. In 1930, the Office of the Commissioner would combine with the U.S. Veterans Bureau and the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to form the Veterans Administration in 1930. 
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question black applicants more and more. Marriage became a moral question as well as a 
legal one, and black women insisted on the legitimacy of their marriage and their children 
in the face of the white power structure. 

Another important theme that helped black women procure a widow’s pension 
was the respectability of witnesses they could procure. Black women most often 
produced white men and women to testify for them. The decision-making process for 
women of color was influenced greatly by their prior experiences with the court system. 
As historian Laura Edwards argues, enslaved women and free women of color “had a 
direct relationship to the state, a position that enabled them to shape the legal process.” 
Enslaved women, she found, “acted as if they thought they were included in the legal 
system to the extent that they could influence the localized dynamics that permeated the 
process.” However, in the political context of the slave South in the late antebellum 
period, “white women and African Americans found themselves blocked from 
participation in this system” because state governments became more interested in 
protecting “rights, not people” and “rights... did not always provide an effective method 
for addressing the problems in most people’s lives.”*° Free black women realized that 
their rights might not be legally upheld by the court system and could be easily 
questioned, so they brought the most reputable witnesses they could find to bolster their 


claim. They understood the way that the court system functioned in the community, and 


26 Laura F. Edwards, The People and their Peace: Legal Culture and the Transformation of 
Inequality in the Post-Revolutionary South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2009), 259. 
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made every attempt to guard against any sort of pushback from white men who held legal 
and political power. 

As demonstrated by the following examples, the success of their claims depended 
largely upon their ability to prove their marriages and to produce reputable witnesses 
from their local communities. Although witnesses were very important to the widow’s 
applications, the best proof was documentary. If they could produce written documents, 
such as marriage certificates or family Bibles, it certainly helped their application. 

On September 25, 1851, before the Bedford County Courthouse in Virginia, Betsy 
Goff, a “free negro,” testified that she married her husband Zachariah Goff in June 1796 
in neighboring Campbell County, Virginia.?” She brought four white men as witnesses to 
the legality of her marriage because she could not produce proof despite her attempts to 
conduct searches in the records of the Campbell County Courthouse. One of those men 
declared that he had “no doubt” that Zachariah and Betsy were legally married and that 
he “always so understood” them to be man and wife. He further stated that the couple 
were, in his estimation, “very respectable for their class, and thought much of by their 
white neighbors.”8 The evidence she brought of her marriage was incredibly important 
to Betsy because she was in court to apply for a widow’s Revolutionary War federal 
pension. Hundreds of dollars were on the line, she could earn up to $96 a year for the rest 


of her life—a sum that could make a huge impact on her life as a small landholder in 


27 For a short biography of the Goff family, see Paul Heinegg, Free African Americans of North 
Carolina, Virginia, and South Carolina from the Colonial Period to about 1820 (Baltimore: Clearfield 
Press, 2008), 540. 


28 Pension of Zachariah and Betsy Goff, roll 1086, W2730, 13. 
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Bedford County, Virginia.”? This day in the courthouse was an important catalyst for her 
pension application, the official beginning of her process to have her named placed on the 
pension roll, a feat she achieved on February 3, 1852.°° However, her efforts began long 
before that September day in 1851. 

Betsy Goff’s application for a pension as a free black woman in Virginia reveals 
the importance of the local spheres of power that shaped the federal process of procuring 
a widow’s pension. Though the decision was ultimately in the hands of federal agencies, 
like the Department of the Interior, the process for women petitioners began at the local 
level by a petition submitted before the Justice of the Peace or local judge, and then, once 
approved, it was submitted to the Commissioner of Pensions at the federal level. Even the 
federal agencies that had final approval before a name could be placed on the pension roll 
often relied on local reputation as evidence when the application lacked documentary 
proof. Betsy’s life prior to and after receiving her widow’s pension reveals the 
complicated ways that free black women fought for and defended their limited rights in a 
society defined by race-based slavery, bent on the denial of black freedoms. For women 
like Betsy Goff, producing written evidence as well as respectable white witnesses 
proved to be the most important means of defending themselves against imposing state 
laws, like those passed in Virginia from 1792 until Betsy's death in the late 1860s.°" 


Moreover, Betsy’s experiences—when viewed in the context of the restrictions of black 


29 Ibid, 4. 
3°Tbid, 5. 
31 A record of Betsey Goff’s death does not exist; however, her heirs are sued over her real 


property in 1870. James Thomas v. Elizabeth Goff etals (Manson, Fuqua) Bedford County Chancery 
Causes. 1870. Folder 147. Bedford County, Courthouse, Bedford, Virginia. 
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freedom in the late antebellum era—highlight the ways that gender and race forced black 
women to operate differently in order to achieve a federal pension. At the end of their 
lives, Revolutionary War widows demonstrated a nimble ability to navigate local legal 
customs in order to procure a steady source of income for themselves and their families— 
and black women specifically relied on a combination of a good reputation based on local 
paradigms of race and gender, as well as legal paperwork in order to overcome racist 
prejudice at both the local and federal level of government. 

The world in which Betsy lived was one where her very existence was one of the 
most troubling political issues. Over her lifetime, Betsey Goff saw the consolidation and 
persecution of black freedom in the state of Virginia. As a living threat to the institution 
of slavery, the free black population of the state became one of the legislature’s top 
concerns in the early nineteenth century. In response to the growing free black population 
after the close of the American Revolution, and threats to the institution of slavery like 
revolts led by Gabriel Prosser and Nat Turner, state lawmakers passed laws to restrict 
manumission. In 1806, Virginia passed a law requiring any African Americans freed after 
May of that year to leave the state within twelve months of attaining their freedom. The 
law also forced free black residents to register their freedom with the county courts and 
obtain a Freedom Certificate, commonly referred to as free papers, to carry on their 
person at all times. In accordance with the law, white citizens could challenge free blacks 


to show their free papers to prove their status at any time. In addition, it required that free 
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blacks living in rural areas renew their free papers every three years.°” Subsequently, 
Virginia passed more laws restricting black freedom, including a law in response to the 
Nat Turner rebellion.** Of particular importance for free black women like Betsy, was 
being able to prove their freedom so they could, in fact, legally marry. According to 
Virginia state law, slaves could not enter into contracts, making marriages with one 
enslaved partner null and void in the eyes of the law. However, as the Commissioner of 
Pensions found in 1854, “nothing... [in] the Statutes or Codes of Virginia prohibit[ed] 
marriage between free negroes, or to deprive those who have entered into that relation of 
any of the legal rights incident thereto. On the contrary, the rite of marriage is expressly 
recognized, and consequently, legalized between servants (slaves) and between a free 
person and a servant (slave).”°4 Federal powers decided the fates of petitioners based on 
the state laws.*° 

Given the multitude of legal restrictions placed on personal freedom for free 
African American women, the right to marry would be critically important to Betsy. Her 
legal marriage would help her take advantage of federal pension legislation to protect 


herself and her family. Though comprehensive pension laws became federal jurisdiction 


3? This is used by some historians to point to the differences between free black experiences in 
rural and urban spaces. The 1806 law required that urban free blacks renew their free papers every year. 

33 «Court declared...” Free Negro and Slave Records. Undated Folder. Pg. 3. One part of the 1831 
Virginia state law gave all enforcement to local court houses with harsh penalties of public lashings. This 
law prohibited unlawful assemblies of slaves and free blacks as well as fights between free blacks and 
slaves 

34. McClelland to Commissioner of Pensions, 13 June 1854. Records of the Department of the 
Interior, Records Concerning Pensions, Letters Sent: Volume 3, Record Group 15, National Archives II, 
College Park, Maryland. 

3° William Waller Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of All the Laws of 
Virginia from the First Session of the Legislature in the Year 1619 (New York: R. & W. & G. Bartow, 
1823), 1:252-253. 
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beginning in 1818, the application process was a local experience for veterans and their 
dependents. They submitted materials and brought witnesses of their character to the 
local Justice of the Peace. According to the 1838 law, widows of enlisted men who 
served at least 2 years in the state militia, Continental Line, the navy, or the marines 
could receive full pay pensions. If their husband served at least six months, they could 
receive a lesser amount. The most important clause, and most difficult to prove, required 
proof that the couple married before or during the term of military service. °° Over the 
next forty years, the restrictions on marriage dates loosened—by 1848, widows who 
married a veteran prior to January 1800 could apply, and in 1853 Congress removed the 
limitations on marriage. °” 

As African American widows stood in front of their county courthouses, they 
asserted their right to citizenship in the nation. The petition itself can be viewed as a 
political action because of the restrictions that state laws placed on black bodies, 
particularly black female bodies. State laws regarding marriage between blacks, both 
enslaved and free, differed from laws governing white marriage. They varied by region, 
state, and in some cases, local custom ruled. The complicated history of marriage in the 
early nineteenth century makes the widows’ petitions even more important—they provide 
a glimpse at the way that legality worked on multiple layers—local, county, state, and 
federal. Concurrently, as the federal pension laws became more liberal for widows of 


Revolutionary War heroes over the course of the antebellum period, it became more 


al KOK Ge Triplett, Analytical Digest of the Pension and Bounty Land Laws, (Washington: 1854), 
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exclusive of free black women by enforcing strict laws passed by various states, 
particularly in the South, that illegitimated their status, both as free and as legally married 
to the soldiers. As the federal government solidified its pension bureaucracy in the 
context of U.S. governmental power over the states, the Pension Commissioner and the 
Secretary of Interior (the supervisory body for the Bureau of Pensions) followed laws that 
gradually loosened the limits on marriage date for widows, allowing for women who 
married their husbands after the war. °° 

Though these laws allowed for more women to apply, the governing bodies, 
particularly the Pension Commissioner began to question black applicants more than 
ever. Though, as historian Joel Max Dent argues, the federal pension legislation provides 


”39 the execution of the federal 


“no evidence of any attempt to legislate inequality, 
legislation depended upon state law regarding freedom and marriage in determining 
eligibility for pensions. In Virginia, slaves remained legally prohibited from entering into 
a legal contract, and therefore, a marriage until after the Civil War.*° Free African 


Americans could legally marry in Virginia; however, affording black individuals rights as 


free men was difficult for whites to reconcile with their philosophies of race-based 


38 The War Department established the Bureau of Pensions, or the Office of the Commissioner of 
Pensions in March 1833, and in 1849 the entity moved its bureau status under the Department of the 
Interior. In 1930, the Office of the Commissioner would combine with the U.S. Veterans Bureau and the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to form the Veterans Administration in 1930. 
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slavery. As legal scholar Ariela R. Dubler argued, “on the one hand, to bestow the 
marriage label [without legal proof] was to bring the untraditional within nonthreatening 
parameters; on the other hand, to do so was, perhaps, to grant legitimacy to the very life 
choice that judges sought to dissuade.”*! By allowing black men and women to marry, 
whites conceded that free blacks were entitled to certain rights by the state, unlike their 
enslaved counterparts. 

Betsy Goff lived her entire life in Virginia and lived most of her adult life in 
Bedford County, Virginia. Bedford, situated in the piedmont region east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, experienced significant population growth from westward migration by 
the turn of the nineteenth century.*” The piedmont region generally, and Bedford 
specifically, produced wheat and tobacco, with the average landholder owning from 100 
to 200 acres of land.*? In Bedford, the white population grew from 11,123 to just over 
13,500 between 1830 and 1850. In that same time, the slave population increased from 
approximately 8,700 to about 10,000. Meanwhile, free blacks made up a small portion of 
the population that rose only slightly from 341 to 463 in the same period. During the 


antebellum period, free blacks never reached more than two percent of the entire 


“* Dubler, 1899. 
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1680-1800 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1986), 53-4. 

43 William G. Shade, Democratizing the Old Dominion: Virginia and the Second Part System, 
1824-1861 (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1996), 45. 
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population. In fact, over ninety percent of the African Americans in the county were held 
in bondage.** 

The county remained rural throughout Betsy’s life. Like many of the other 
piedmont counties in Virginia, Bedford County transitioned slowly from tobacco to 
wheat, and continued to rely on slave labor.*° By the nineteenth century, free black 
families in this region had roots that went several generations deep.*° Though historians 
have often looked to urban areas or northern states to find evidence of black community, 
the small free black community of Bedford County married each other, lived together, 
and defended each other. However, their survival depended upon their relationships and 
reputation in the white community. In Bedford, free blacks often interacted with white 
people, whether in the tobacco fields, at the open market in Lynchburg, or in court rooms, 
and they depended upon these relationships in order to secure their own limited 
freedoms. *” 

Little is known about Betsy’s life before her marriage to Zachariah in 1796. 
however evidence indicates that she was no stranger to the local court system. She was 


born around 1750 and was living in Cumberland County, Virginia five years before the 


44 Federal Census data for Bedford County, Virginia: 1840; Census Place: Northern District, 
Bedford, Virginia; Roll: 550 

45 Daniel W. Crofts, “Late Antebellum Virginia Reconsidered” The Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, Vol. 107, No. 3 (summer 1999), 253-286, 255. 

46 Tra Berlin, Many Thousands Gone: The First Two Centuries of Slavery in North America 
(Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1998), 256-289; Calvin Schermerhorn, 
Money of Mastery, Family over Freedom: Slavery in the Antebellum Upper South (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2011), 10. 

47 Bedford functioned much like Albemarle County, Virginia. See Kirt von Daacke. Freedom Has 
a Face: Race, Identity, and Community in Jefferson’s Albemarle, 1782-1865 (Charlottesville: University of 
Virginia Press, 2012). 
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war began. Though a record of marriage does not exist, she lists two surnames previous 
to her marriage in 1796: Moss and Ashberry. It is possible she was married prior to her 
marriage with Zachariah. The Cumberland County Court bound out her “mulattoe” son to 
a white neighbor named Thomas Epperson.*® Her son, Joseph Moss, was bound out to 
another man just five years later, on 22 May 1775 and again in May of 1782.* She also 
had a daughter named Lily, born around 1792.°° Betsy utilized the court to secure 
Joseph’s financial future, binding him to others who may have been able to teach him a 
trade and could provide for his survival. 

Zachariah also married prior to 1796. He married Judith Martin before the war, on 
October 14, 1774. There is no record of children the couple may have had. Zachariah and 
his brother Abraham Goff enlisted in the “regular army of the United States” in the early 
part of 1777 in Cumberland County, Virginia. They both enlisted in the so-called “tenth 
old Virginia regiment” and served under Captain Mayor Carrington. Zachariah returned 
home after three years in service. Abraham was taken prisoner in the same year that his 
brother returned home. After he was released in Charleston, South Carolina, he re- 
enlisted in 1781 and continued to serve until the end of the war. Years later, they would 


both stand in the same courthouse in Bedford County, Virginia, and apply for their 


48 Thomas Epperson was a white man living in Cumberland County. He would eventually serve in 
the American Revolution. RWP Thomas and Martha Epperson, W7113, roll 932.Cumberland County Court 
Minutes, 23 April 1770. According to Census records as well as his probate records, there is no evidence to 
suggest he was a large-scale slaveholder. 

4° Cumberland County Court Minutes, 22 May 1775. Bound to Joseph Moss (possibly a relation). 
Powhatan County Court Minutes, Bound him to Francis Smith, 16 May 1782. 

°° Goochland County Free Negro and Slave Records, Register of Free Negroes, 26 May 1812. 
Certificate of Lily Moss. Available at the Library of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 
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pensions based on the relationships and reputation they cultivated during their time in the 
service. >! 

Records suggest that Zachariah, like Betsy, was no stranger to the county court 
when he returned from his service in the Virginia Line. Most of his experiences, 
however, were with the criminal court. On July 31, 1786, the Prince Edward County 
court charged him with stealing a horse.°” In 1793, he was charged with poisoning a man 
named Micajah Moorman in Campbell County. The court found him not guilty. Three 
years later, he registered his freedom in the Cumberland County Courthouse.” Little 
evidence remains from his brushes with the law; however, they demonstrate the ways that 
free black men, including Zachariah, frequently interacted with the local court systems, 


sometimes without penalty. 


A minister named W. Lesley married the couple in Campbell County, Virginia in 
June of 1796. No paper evidence of their nuptials survived. The next year, on 01 January 
1797 he and Benjamin Scott were charged by Botetourt County with stealing a slave 
woman named Dinah. Zachariah was charged with giving her a pass and helping her to 
make her escape, but he was found not guilty. Throughout their marriage, the couple had 


six children, but Patsy, born in 1800, was the only one to live to adulthood.* 


51 RWP Zachariah and Betsey Goff, W2730, Roll 1086, p. 3. 

5* Prince Edward County Court Minutes 1796-1818, available at LVA, Richmond, Virginia. 

°3 Cumberland County Free Negro and Slave Records. “Register of Free Negroes” 28 February 
1796. 

on Patsy had at least one child of her own, Reuben Goff, who received a Freedom Certificate from 
the Bedford County Court on 03 April 1857. 
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By 1801, the couple had moved to Bedford County, about forty miles to the west. 
Zachariah settled as a miller. His mill, known as Bell’s Mill, served farmers who wished 
to grind their corn and wheat.*° The couple built many business relationships with white 
men in the neighborhood, who later attested to the fact that they “lived together as man 
and wife, and were known and reputed as such in the neighborhood, and that the marriage 
of these parties has never been disputed.”°° In addition to Zachariah and Betsy, 
Zachariah’s brother Abraham as well as Betsy’s mother probably lived with the couple 
for a time. Richard Daniel, one of his customers, traveled three and a half miles to Bell’s 
Mill.°’ Through his efforts as a miller, Zachariah was able to purchase a mare, a cow, and 


other personal items of some value.”° 


Zachariah, and by extension Betsy, were at the center of a Chancery Court case in 
1805. He rented land from Charles Caffery, and lived there with Betsy, his brother 
Abraham, and Abraham’s partner, Lucy Hawkins.” In 1804, Zachariah did not have 
enough money to pay his rent to Caffery because he suffered an injury while splitting 
rails the year previous that left him a “cripple.”®° Zachariah attempted to secure his 
limited property—the mare, who by this time had a foal and his cow—from his creditors 


in this year by transferring ownership of the mare and foal to Richard Moss, a fellow free 


°° RWP Zachariah and Betsey Goff, W2730, Roll 1086, 15. 

“Ibid, 21. 

°” Tid, 20. 

°8 Zachariah Goff v. Richard Moss, Bedford County Court Ended Papers. 1813 Folder 012. 
Bedford County Courthouse, Bedford County, Virginia. 

°° Charles Caffery v. Zachariah Goff and Richard Moss. Bedford County Court Ended Papers. 
1806 Folder 50. Bedford County Courthouse, Bedford County, Virginia. 

°° Ibid, 30. 
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black in the neighborhood. He also told his brother, Abraham, to slaughter his cow for 
beef.°' The following year, Caffery sued Goff for the owed rent and claimed that Goff 
committed fraud with his dealings with Moss. Caffery insisted Goff tried to hide his 


assets and therefore defraud him from collecting his just due. 


Though this case clearly reveals the strategies that free black men could utilize in 
order to control their property, and the pitfalls that they could face, it demonstrated the 
importance of witness testimony in the county courthouse. Betsy and Zachariah faced an 
overwhelming number of witnesses to attest to Zachariah’s actions in 1803 and 1804, 
including his own brother.®* Betsy understood that these witnesses, as well as the 
delegitimization of Zachariah’s witness, Lucy Hawkins were very important factors in 
their loss. Hawkins became the center focus of Caffery’s case as he presented witness 
after witness to defame Hawkins’ character as well as undermine her testimony. On 23 
July 1806, she testified that she lived in Zachariah Goff’s house around 1803-4 while he 
rented land from Charles Caffery. Furthermore, she claimed that “Charles Caffery had a 
mare and a colt—the said mare and colt was the property of Richard Moss and that 
Zachariah Goff never owned either mare or colt while she the said Hawkins lived with 
said Goff.”®? As Zachariah’s main witness, Hawkins became the main target of the 


plaintiff’s case. 


51 Thid, 38. 
82 Thid. 
63 Thid, 30. 
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Though her testimony may have sounded positive for Zachariah and Betsy, they 
would find her to be a lackluster witness, as her integrity was questioned at every turn by 
Caffery’s witnesses. She was a vulnerable target because of her inability to conform to 
gender paradigms. Though she claimed that she had “one fourth Negro blood in her,”™ 
most of the white men around her believed Hawkins to be white. When she showed up in 
Bedford County, and presented herself as the wife of Abraham Moss, a “mulattoe,” well 
known in the community as a Revolutionary War veteran, she caused much concern. As a 
perceived white woman who took up with a black man, she represented a challenge to 
white masculinity—and the white men around her reacted in kind. Callohill Mennis, a 


99 66 


white plantation owner, testified that Lucy Hawkins, a “white woman,” “came to [his] 
plantation at the mountain to a house then occupied by Abraham Goff (a mulatto).” After 
he found out about said Hawkins, Mennis went to the house and “ordered her off” and 
supposed “she was gone until some weeks afterward.” When Mennis found out that Lucy 
was still living with Abraham, he “informed Goff [Abraham Goff] that if she did not go 
off I would flog her.” After the abusive threats, Lucy apparently “went off and did not 
return until the year following.”® At least three other witnesses mentioned that Lucy was 
a white woman who “took up” with a free black man, and whose testimony could not be 


trusted as she was known to be living in neighboring Campbell County at the time.®° The 


members of the Bedford County community attacked Hawkins’ relationship with 


64 Tid, 23. 
65 Thid, 15. 
66 Thid, 28. 
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Abraham Goff in order to undermine her standing as a respectable witness for the 
defense.®’ She defied the paradigms of white femininity, and paid for it. The jury found 
for the plaintiff and Zachariah was ordered to pay Charles Caffery “25 pounds in 


damages.” °8 


Lucy Hawkins represented an example of the pitfalls of choosing a witness to go 
before the County Court. As a white woman, Zachariah probably thought her testimony 
would be approved by the court. Instead, her actions rather than her race, became the 
basis for the legitimacy of her claims. Her reputation, as a (relatively) strange white 
woman, who moved to Bedford County to be in a relationship with a free black man, 
made her untrustworthy. In comparison to Lucy Hawkins, Charles Caffery brought Esther 
Hanson, a woman who employed Betsy at various times while she lived at Caffery’s. 
Hanson testified that Betsy “mentioned that her husband [Zachariah Goff] had got 


crippled and that he had gave Richard Moss a deed of trust to his property to secure it 


°7The example of Lucy Hawkins fall more into line with arguments of historians Victoria Bynum 
and Brenda Stevenson on interracial sex between white women and black men. As Bynum argues, “a white 
woman who willingly entered a miscegenous relationship forfeited the respect of her community and was 
shunned by respectable women.” Victoria E. Bynum, Unruly Women: The Politics of Social and Sexual 
Control in the Old South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995), 45. Brenda E. 
Stevenson, Life in Black and White: Family and Community in the Slave South (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1997). But, as historians such as Martha Hodes and Joshua Rothman have found that 
female transgressors with black men might not be treated any worse than women who transgressed with 
white men. Though they were “judged and ostracized” as Lucy Hawkins was in her new neighborhood, 
sometimes, “white Southerners could respond to sexual liaisons between white women and black men with 
a measure of toleration.” Marth Hodes, White Women, Black Men: Illicit Sex in the Nineteenth-Century 
South (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999), 121. Joshua D. Rothman, Notorious in the 
Neighborhood: Sex and Families Across the Color Line in Virginia, 1787-1861 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2003). 

68 Charles Caffery v. Zachariah Goff and Richard Moss. Bedford County Court Ended Papers. 
1806 Folder 50. Bedford County Courthouse, Bedford County, Virginia. Pp. 12. 
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from his credit.”®? Hanson, unlike Lucy Hawkins, was a woman of repute in the 
community, stable enough to employ Betsy as a housekeeper.”° Years later, as the Goffs 
stood before the court again and again, they chose white men with respectable characters 


in the community to testify in their defense. 


By 1813, Zachariah and Betsy were still in the Chancery Court fighting over their 
horses and cow. This time, Zachariah himself brought charges against Richard Moss, the 
man he was working for when he was injured. Zachariah alleged that Moss did not give 
him back his property as stipulated by their agreement, and therefore “holds him to his 
great injury and oppression.”’! The court case sheds light on all of the debts that 
Zachariah owed while he was sick—and the ways that Betsy attempted to save their 
financial situation by trying to make deals with local white men. Several witnesses 
testified to talking to Betsy about the ownership of the cow and the horses. One even 
asked her if they could make a trade.” 

One important difference between this case and the earlier case from 1806 
became the centrality of Betsy’s involvement in the court’s proceedings. In their case 
against Moss, Betsy herself questioned witnesses about their debts. It was essential to 


show that the couple was in debt to multiple people, including Moss himself, because that 


69 Thid, 10. 


70 Esther was probably the wife of Ambrose Hanson, a small slaveholder in Bedford County. In 
1840, he owned two enslaved people. His landholding in the county helped to secure Esther’s position as a 
reputable witness for the defense. See Federal Census data for Bedford County, Virginia: 1840; Census 
Place: Northern District, Bedford, Virginia; Roll: 550, p. 29. 

“Zachariah Goff v. Richard Moss. Bedford County Chancery Court Ended Papers. 1813 Folder 
012. p. 4 

” Ibid, 9. 
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was the reason that Zachariah transferred ownership of the animals to Richard Moss. She 
asked David Gibbs, one of Zachariah’s witnesses: “did you or did you not hear frequent 
by us that we owed Moss nothing?””? He answered in the negative: “I do not recollect 
that I ever heard such conversation and further this deponent (Gibbs) saith not.””4 As this 
episode suggests, Betsy Goff became more and more comfortable within the walls of the 


courthouse, comfortable enough to question witnesses. 


The couple’s financial struggles seemed to change in 1818, when Zachariah’s 
services in the 10" Virginia Regiment qualified him for a federal pension. In April of that 
year, Zachariah stood before the Court and spoke of his “reduced circumstances” and 
asked for “the support of his country.””° Zachariah gained his pension after Congress 
passed legislation that provided lifetime pensions to Continental Line and Navy veterans 
who served for at least nine months or until the end of the war. This legislation was 
liberal and included the most soldiers out of any that Congress had passed in previous 
years. It offered $8 per month for non-officers who found themselves in reduced 
circumstances and in need of financial support. ’° In his claim, Zachariah described his 


three years of service under Colonel Charles Scott in the Virginia Line, until his eventual 


3 Ibid, 16. 

”4 Ibid, 16. 

Is RWP, roll 1086, Zachariah and Betsy Goff, Revolutionary War Pension Files, W2730, 4. 
Zachariah claimed his pension on 14 April 1818. 

’® The 1818 legislation can be seen in a historical memory shift concerning Revolutionary 
veterans. See John Resch, Suffering Soldiers: Revolutionary War Veterans, Moral Sentiment, and Poltical 
Culture in the Early Republic (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1999). 
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discharge in Richmond.”’ He brought Captain John Watts, a white man highly regarded 
in the community, as witness to his service.’® John Watts, a Captain of the First Regiment 
of Virginia Dragoons, received a pension of $600.00 per year, beginning in August 1829. 
By 1835 he and his children had collected $2,560.00.”° Even before his pension, Watts 
was a wealthy man, a large landholder in the Northern District of Bedford County. In 
1820, he owned 35 slaves.®°° 

This document, his claim, became an essential part of Betsy’s own claim years 
later. She referenced Zachariah’s 1818 petition for evidence of his military service, and 
therefore her witnesses only had to establish her marriage in order to qualify for the 
widow’s pension. Zachariah did not receive a payment from the Pension Agency until the 
spring of 1823. Unfortunately, this time lapse was not uncommon for pensioners. Many 
men did not even receive their pensions before their deaths.®' In the Spring of 1823, 
Zachariah received a lump sum of $133.59.°* In June of that year, Zachariah died in a 


drowning accident.®* 


7” Zachariah enlisted in 1777 and belonged the “old tenth regiment.” Goff, Revolutionary War 
Pension Files, R6993, pp. 3. 

78 RWP Zachariah and Betsey Goff, W2730, Roll 1086, pp 3. 

79 RWP John Watts, B.L.Wt. 2431-300, Roll 2509, pp. 2. Watts’ actual pension papers were 
destroyed by a fire but his name is included in the Revolutionary War Agency book of Virginia. 

80 Federal Census data for Bedford County, Virginia: 1820; Census Place: Northern District, 
Bedford, Virginia; Roll: 550, p. 53. 

81 For example, Jim Caper’s widow received a lump sum of $256.00, or, three years of back pay 
from the federal government on 01 April 1853. RWP Jim and Milly Capers, R16669, 8. 

82 RWP Zachariah and Betsey Goff, W2730, Roll 1086, 20. 
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After Zachariah’s death, Betsy purchased a small tract of land from Braxton 
Haynes, a free black landholder in Bedford County.* She lived there, with her daughter 
Patsy, for years. Though she owned property after her husband’s death, her financial 
security remained at risk as an aging widow. On 28 January 1846, she was arrested by the 
Bedford County sheriff as an insolvent debtor.®° She did not have the money for her bail, 
so she mortgaged her land to James Thomas after her death for bond. She was released 
from jail that day. Though clearly not a positive experience, her arrest and does show her 
relationship to white men in the community. Though it demonstrated her dependency on 
Thomas, it also showed the importance of landownership for free black women. Though 
she fell on hard times before she received her widow’s pension, she could fall back on 
her land purchased with the money gained from Zachariah’s pension. *° 

When she appeared in front of the Bedford County Court to petition for her own 
pension, she was around eighty years old, and only owned about $50 worth of personal 
property.®” Though she did not have a lot of property, she had garnered a reputation in the 
community, as a federal pensioner’s wife. That fact was more important than any other 
evidence she produced that day. In fact, she produced seven witnesses, some who knew 


them as a couple, and some who only knew Betsy after her husband’s death. 


o Fuqua to Goff .” Bedford County Deed Record Book 00-41. Bedford County Courthouse.1824 

85 James Thomas v. Elizabeth Goff etal (Manson, Fuqua) Bedford County Chancery Causes. 
1870. Folder 147. Bedford County, Courthouse, Bedford, Virginia. 

86 For the importance of land ownership for free women of color, see Suzanne Lebsock, The Free 
Women of Petersburg: Status and Culture in a Southern Town, 1874-1860 (New York: W.W. Norton & 
Co, 1990); Emily West, Family or Freedom: People of Color in the Antebellum South (Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 2012). 

87 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Bedford County Census. 1850. 
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Betsy had to work diligently to procure evidence of her marriage. Not all of her 
witnesses lived near her in Bedford County. She traveled to neighboring Campbell 
County, where much of her family still lived, to provide evidence from people who knew 
her and her husband at the time of their marriage. She was able to procure corroborating 
evidence to her claim that she was married by a “minister of the Gospel” named Lesley. 
One of her witnesses as well as a Justice of the Peace agreed that Lesley “married people 
in the neighborhood that Goff lived.”®* All of this effort to secure witnesses occurred 
because of her lack of contemporary documentary proof. The clerk of Campbell County 
Court did not find a record of Goff's marriage but argued that “no return of such marriage 


1.8° Other witnesses offered 


is not conclusive evidence” that the marriage was not lega 
their own reasons for the absence of documentation—Richard Morgan of Campbell 
County stated, “Mr. Robert Alexander was clerk of the county at the time and kept his 
office at his house... which office was burned down some years after said marriage of 
Zachariah Goff to said Betsy Moss.”°° 

If women could procure a marriage register, they would order a copy to be 
included in their petitions. For example, Lucy Stewart a free black woman from 
Richmond, Virginia, included a copy of her marriage from Greensville County, 


Virginia.?' Because she included documentary evidence of her legal marriage, as well as 


a copy of her husband’s pension documents, Lucy’s pension application is very short 


88 RWP, roll 1086, Zachariah and Betsy Goff, W2730, 15. 
Oo ibid. 17) 
90 7: 
Ibid, pg. 15 
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compared to Betsy’s. She only brought two witnesses, including her son, Murphy 
Stewart, who both testified to the fact that she remained a widow after her husband’s 
death.” 

Though she could not produce the actual marriage register, Betsy did present 
documentary evidence of the birth of the couple’s children. Betsy attached a family Bible 
to her claim that was signed by a Justice of the Peace from Bedford County. It listed the 
names and birth dates of each of her six children. The Bible, an 1817 edition printed in 
Philadelphia, proved to be the only paper documents that Betsy could find.*? They had 
six children. °* None of their children appeared as witness for their marriage—perhaps 
Goff had learned that free black men and women could not always serve as reliable 
witnesses in the Bedford County Courthouse. Her experiences with Lucy Hawkins as a 
witness may have dissuaded her from bringing her daughter, Patsy, to court with her. 

Betsy had advantages over many other Revolutionary War widows petitioning for 
pension. First, she was healthy enough to travel to the county of her marriage as well as 
appear in the court. Second, she was able to produce multiple men of high-standing in the 
community who vouched for her claims. Third, she could produce a family Bible that 
served as documentary proof of the birth of her children. Fourth, Zachariah had already 
received a pension from the Federal Government, therefore, she did not have to produce 


extra evidence of his service for the court. Considering these factors, Betsy’s application 


*? Ibid, 8-9. 

93 Tbid, 8-9. Though the Bible was printed more than twenty years after her first child was born, 
the signature of the Justice of the Peace further supplemented the claims. The Bible does not include 
Betsy’s children from her first marriage. 


°4 RWP, Zachariah and Betsy Goff, W2730, pg. 9. 
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process seemed much easier than was the case for widows like Elizabeth Mason, a 
woman who applied for a pension in Campbell County, Virginia, just two years later. 
Mason’s application, unlike Goff’s, was rejected by the Pension Committee. Thomas 
Mason married Elizabeth Ailstock in April 1791, in Louisa County, Virginia. A minister 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church presided over the ceremony. The couple had six 
children, purchased 74 acres of land in 1801, sold it twelve years later, and then moved 
southwest to Campbell County in 1813.%° Thomas remained there with his family until 
his death. His son and namesake Thomas became a relatively successful butcher who 
regularly attended the market in Lynchburg. The 1850 Census listed Thomas as having 
about $1200 worth of property.°° In later documents, neighbors described the family as 
“educated” and well-respected in the Campbell County community.°” 

Elizabeth faced serious disadvantages compared to Betsy. She had to work hard to 
find evidence of her husband’s service, not only because he died during his efforts to 
complete a claim, but also because he enlisted far away in North Carolina. In 1832, 
Thomas began his own pension claim under the 1832 legislation that provided benefits to 
soldiers more universally than any other previous legislation. It provided full pay for life 
to all officers and enlisted soldiers in the Continental Line, state militias, navy, and 
marines who served for at least 2 years. It also provided half pay for those who served at 


least 6 months. Thomas Mason hired a lawyer, James B. Risque, to assist in the process 


°SRwpP, roll 1647, Thomas and Elizabeth Mason, R6993, 3. 


°° U.S. Bureau of the Census. Campbell County Census for 1850. Pg. 288. He lived with his wife, 
Frances and their son William Thomas. 
°7 RWP Thomas and Elizabeth Mason, roll 1647, R6993, p. 25, 30, and 45. 
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of obtaining a pension, which involved travel to Caldwell County, North Carolina, where 
Mason enlisted, to secure evidence. He served 6 months in his first tour in 1777, and 
during his subsequent two tours, he claimed to be at General Horatio Gate’s defeat at 
Camden, South Carolina, and at the battle of Guilford Court House in North Carolina in 
1787. Elizabeth remembered all of these details because she frequently heard him 
“narrate scenes and circumstances which occurred during his service.”*® And she also 
explained that she knew he was honorably discharged after each tour because she had 
seen his discharge papers. All of these were lost, however, when Thomas died on 17 
October 1832, in the middle of the pension process. By the time Elizabeth began her 
pension process some 22 years later, Risque, Thomas’ lawyer, had also died. Though 
they searched Risque’s papers, the family was unable to find the documents related to his 
pension. 

Elizabeth had hired her own lawyer, Charles Statham, who helped her secure 
other forms of evidence that could prove Thomas’ service. Specifically, Statham included 
testimony from the Comptroller of Public Accounts from Caldwell County, who stated: 
“jt appears on record in my office, among the payments made by said State to sundry 
persons for Military services in the Revolutionary War as follows to wit: Thomas 
Mason.”°? In addition to this documented evidence, Statham also brought witnesses to 
corroborate the claim. The witnesses focused on what they knew of Thomas’ reputation 


as a Revolutionary veteran. His son, Thomas Mason, provided the most detailed 


8 ibid, 4. 
99 Thid,, 24. 
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testimony. He remembered that “he often heard his father tell of his serving three tours” 
and that he was wounded at the Battle of Camden on the hand and “he has frequently 
shown him his scar.” !°° He also stated that he heard his father “speak of loosing [sic] his 
horse” while serving in his first tour at The Battle of White Marsh.'°! Thomas, like his 
mother, remembered seeing his father’s discharge papers. The other three witnesses 
provided very similar stories, though with less detail, of Thomas’ reputation as a 
Revolutionary War soldier. One witness thought that “great respect was paid him on 
account of his having served his country and more privileges were then allowed him with 
his neighbors than other free persons of color.” !” The claims all argued that “it was 
reported and believed [that] he was in the Revolutionary War by his neighbors” and that 
they “never heard it denied.”!° 

Unfortunately, Elizabeth could not produce enough evidence to satisfy the 
pension office. The main obstacle centered on the documentary evidence provided by the 
Comptroller. In his rejection letter, the Commissioner of Pensions, Loren Waldo 
expressed concern that the document provided by the Comptroller did not explicitly label 
Thomas Mason as a free person of color. Exasperated, Statham wrote a letter in response 
to Waldo’s problem with the claim: “In answer to this, I will say no such distinction was 
made on the muster rolls or in any certificate given to free negroes from North Carolina 


or Virginia. Both black and white, if free persons, stood on the same footing as 


100 Thid, 4. 
101 Thid. 
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militiamen, no distinction being made as to color.”'** He also included another statement 
from the same Comptroller. The Comptroller argued: “I have very carefully re-examined 
the records respecting him, and that I am very clearly of the opinion that the payments 
were all made to one and the same man, and as certain as I can be without positive proof, 
which seems to me impossible, that there was but one man of the name.” He further 
asserted, “a few descriptive sets of soldiers are on file in my office, and that they prove 
that free negroes served in the Revolutionary army, but that the payments as recorded 
make no mention of color by which I might be able to say whether Mason was a negro or 
not.”!°° The Comptroller was the only witness provided from North Carolina. 

Charles Statham and Elizabeth Mason faced a Pension Office unwilling to budge 
on their rejection. Clearly, the documentary proof provided by Zachariah in 1818 
supplied a solid base for Betsy’s claim that Elizabeth did not have. But the two claims did 
have an important feature in common: much like the proof presented by Elizabeth, 
Zachariah’s claim did not indicate race. Perhaps Zachariah’s acceptance by the federal 
government allowed for a more lenient reading of the documentary evidence than state 
payments did for the Pension Office under Waldo’s control. Elizabeth faced even more 
difficulties—Waldo and the Pension Committee did not agree with local authorities that 
Elizabeth brought enough evidence to support her claim. 

Elizabeth produced seven witnesses that all claimed the legality of her marriage 


based upon local knowledge, however, she could not produce a marriage bond or register 
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to support her claim. Benjamin Farmer provided the most detail about their marriage in 
his account: they “lived together as man and wife from the time of my first knowledge of 
them, and were always currently believed and reported to be such; that they raised a 
family of children—six in number and one of them, I believe to be sixty years old, as I 
knew her when she was a girl.” !°° This portion of the testimony was crucial—Elizabeth 
needed to prove that they were married prior to January 1800 in order to qualify for the 
1848 pension. Furthermore, Farmer stressed “that the belief and report of them being 
lawfully married was universally believed” and he stated that he “never heard the report 
or belief contradicted."!°” 

Though it is clear that documentary evidence helped Betsy Goff in her claim, the 
ties she made to the white community also helped her earn her pension— the Pension 
Office accepted her claim and Betsy received 80 dollars per year beginning on 13 
February 1852. All of Betsy’s witnesses were white men who lived in the community, 
and she corroborated their testimonies with the Justice of the Peace. In fact, in a letter to 
the Commissioner of Pensions, the Secretary of the Interior, who oversaw the Pension 
Committee, wrote that “in many instances a very strict compliance with the rules of the 
Department, should not be required, and it seems to me that a “respectable resident” of 
Virginia, should be considered a “credible witness,” in the absence of conflicting 


testimony.” '°8 Betsy’s ability to provide white witnesses with such respectable 
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reputations in the community surely helped her cause when compared to Elizabeth’s 
experience. Two of Elizabeth Mason’s seven witnesses were free people of color and one 
was a white woman. Statham must have foreseen some issue with utilizing free black 
witnesses because he defended the decision without provocation from the Pension Office: 
“our laws do not recognize [free blacks] their political equality with white persons, 
though their testimony is lawful and valid in all cases in which their own color is 
involved, as in the case of Elizabeth Mason, and that was the reason I annexed the 
testimony.” '°? Perhaps, the support of Samuel George, who had known the couple for 50 
years, was discounted because he was black. 

Time and distance did not help in a such a system that relied on the opinion of 
witnesses. The Pension Office was advised that “there is little danger of error” ina 
deciding a case as long as “the parties lived and died in the vicinity of the place of their 
residence where the service was rendered.” '!° In such a case, the Pension Office utilized 
“tradition” as “good corroborative evidence.”''! In this case, the Pension Office was 
considering tradition amongst whites, as clearly demonstrated by the reservations 
Elizabeth’s lawyer had about the two black witnesses to her claim. Betsy’s witnesses, all 
of whom were white, focused on her marriage, her reputation, and her honesty. 
Elizabeth’s did the same. However, Elizabeth’s claim was denied. In a world defined by 


racial slavery, free women of color had to present themselves as honest, hardworking 
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women, as well as present their direct connections to the war in order to gain federal 
assistance. But, sometimes, even when they did this, their applications were still rejected . 

These women’s experiences conveyed the importance of respectability and 
reputation in their respective neighborhoods. They also reveal the ways that federalism 
functioned within the strict racial hierarchy of the antebellum South. Free women of color 
faced an inconsistent enforcement of federal and state law at all levels, and faced an 
uneven decision-making process in their attempts to procure widow’s pensions. Elizabeth 
Mason’s lawyer even commented on the prejudice: “the degredation [sic] of people of 
color or tainted with African blood is so well known, in this country, as not to require us 
to say that their marriage relations are very little regarded among white men.”''” Yet, 
they continually attempted to secure their limited freedoms and perpetuate their freedom 
to future generations through the social capital of their reputations amongst and 
relationships with their white neighbors. The experiences of widows like Betsy also 
suggest the importance of Revolutionary War service in the lives of free people of color. 
Not only did the financial benefits help the family secure their freedom, their status as a 
federal pensioner could also prove a social currency, as well. In fact, it was so important 
that Elizabeth’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Merchant applied for her grandfather’s “back 
pay, horse and land” owed to him for his service in the Revolution.'!? Clearly, service in 
the Revolution was an important source of pride and worthy of remembrance in free 


black families for many generations. 
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Betsy Goff’s pension application came toward the end of her very eventful life—a 
culmination of all of her experiences in her local community. As she stood before the 
Justice of the Peace with her witnesses, Betsy staked her claim to a limited citizenship, 
but this time to a federal status. Stories of women like Betsy Goff show that black women 
interacted with various levels of power within their late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century worlds. They began at the local level with their white neighbors at the local 
courthouse, and then their claim continued to pass through the even more distant federal 
bureaucracy of the Pension Commissioner, and in few cases, the Secretary of the Interior. 
All the while, they focused on proof of their marital status to qualify for Revolutionary 
War pensions. In order to understand the power structures of the early nineteenth century 
and the ways that free black women functioned within the new government, it is 
necessary to go past the available pension documents and understand the experiences of 
women like Betsy before and after they petitioned. 

Though Statham thought that an African American woman’s claim could be 
easily forgotten because of her race, and that producing testimony would be difficult, 
Milly Capers faced an even more difficult challenge than Elizabeth Mason did in 
Virginia. As one of the very few enslaved women to petition for a pension, Milly Capers’ 
experiences with her master, her local court, and the federal government demonstrate the 
denial of rights to slaves, regardless of the support of their masters. 

Milly Capers, an enslaved woman born in 1812, married Jim Capers, a free black 
man who served in the American Revolution. The two lived in Christ Church, South 


Carolina until 1855, when they moved to Pike County, Alabama, presumably to live with 
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her master, Norman McLeod. No records exist to understand the nature of this move, 
whether Milly was sold south, like many thousands of others in the nineteenth-century 
South, or if Norman owned Milly before his move and only brought her to Pike County 
after he had settled him and his family into their plantation.''4 Regardless, this move 
demonstrated the limited control both Jim and Milly had over their own family. By the 
time they moved, the couple had six children: Harriet, Eliza, Jim, Jenny, Charles, and 
Harriet. 1’° 

Despite Jim’s respectable service in the Revolution as a drummer, he was unable 
to buy Milly out of slavery. He had earned his own freedom through his actions in the 
war. His master, Lieutenant William Capers offered Jim his freedom if he enlisted in the 
Continental forces. In 1775, when he was thirty-three years old, he enlisted with the 
Fourth South Carolina Regiment as a drum major. The Fourth South Carolina Regiment 
was organized in November and December of 1775 to consist of three companies from 
the Charleston area. The battles of Bunker Hill and Lexington occurred in the spring of 
that year. As an artillery company, the Fourth South Carolina Regiment became an 
official part of the Continental forces the next summer, in June 1776. As a part of the 
Southern Department, the regiment was captured, along with all South Carolina 


regiments, in Charleston, on 12 May 1781. The regiment disbanded on January 1, 
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1781."'© William Capers’ decision to offer freedom for military service did not 
demonstrate a commitment to abolition in a broad sense. In March of 1800, Capers 
purchased 25 slaves. '"” 

As a musician, Capers was vulnerable in battle because of such men's importance. If 
the British could stop the musicians, particularly the drummers, the Continental Army 
would be less effective because of the lack of communication and directives. Drummers 
often dressed differently than the rest of the soldiers, which made them easier targets. ''® 
Typically, drummers did not carry weapons into battle. Jim Capers suffered from this 
extra exposure, experiencing multiple injuries throughout his military life. He received 
four wounds in the battle, two cuts on his face and a gun shot that went through his right 
shoulder and killed the drummer behind him in the Battle of Eutaw Springs. '’° After 
seven years of service, and these injuries, Capers was discharged after the end of the war. 

Little is known about Jim’s life after the war until he met Milly. He does not appear 
in Census records and he did not purchase any land, but he did return home to Christ 


Church Parish. Within a few short years of the couple’s move to Alabama, Milly’s 


master, Norman McLeod, became an important political leader in the community. He 
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served in the state legislature, and owned 25 slaves by 1850.!2° A Democrat, he served 

throughout the 1840s but he retired because “he was a weakly man, physically.” *! 
After his death, Norman McLeod was described as a pillar of the community, a 

man of wealth and political power: 
a planter, and a citizen of influence, maintaining through life, an unblemished 
reputation. He was a Democrat in principle, but Catholic in his general views, and 
social in his disposition. As a member, he took decided position among the 
business men of the Legislature, with a mind strong, and comprehending the 
questions of State policy under consideration. He was much respected for his 
frank and straightforward course, and for his attention to business, as well as for 
his high traits of Christian character. When he died, a few years ago, the State lost 
a good citizen and an honest man. !?? 

McLeod’s reputation and connections would become very important for the 

success of Jim Capers’ pension application. 
Capers’ pension was at first rejected by the pension commission pending 

further proof of the day of enlistment and that he was free before his service. The 

local powers moved swiftly when they received the Pension Commission’s 

rejection, asking for copies of the documents to send to the South Carolina 

archives to provide the proof.'*? His application was accepted following the 


submission of the testimony of more witnesses; however, it took a special act of 


Congress for his name to be placed on the roll. 
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When the Committee on Pensions considered Jim’s pension, tensions were 
very high. In fact, two senators, one from Tennessee, and the other from New 
Hampshire, fought over whether the bill could even be read when it was 
introduced on May 4": 1852. The Daily Globe reported a tense interaction 
between Mr. Jones, who attempted to introduce a “bill for his [Jim Capers] relief” 
and Mr. Hale of New Hampshire who attempted to object to the reading of the 
bill. Jones attempted to sway Hale to allow for the reading of the bill by claiming 
that it was “a negro bill!” and when Hale continued his objection, Jones offered a 
calmer defense of the reading: “I apprehend my friend from New Hampshire does 
not know that the bill is for the relief of a negro. He was one who served his 
country gallantly, and in consequence of his faithful service, the committee have 
reported this bill for his relief.” The President of the Senate allowed for the 
reading of the act, and they stressed that there was “no conclusive ground to 
suppose, that during his service or since, he was a slave.” Hale continued to 
question the bill after its reading, but this time questioned the reasoning for the 
Committee’s focus on Capers’ enslaved status—questioning why this mattered, 
whether or not the pension legislation precluded enslaved soldiers from receiving 


their pensions. He stated: 


I would like to know from the committee, as I see it is made a great point in the 


report, if this man had been as unfortunate as to have been a slave, 


notwithstanding he had established a character as to have been made an officer in 
the Army, whether that circumstance would have debarred him from receiving a 
pension? I do not know of any such rule; and if there be such a rule, I would like 
to know it.'?4 
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No such law prevented a free person of color who may have been enslaved at some point 
from receiving a pension. Jim Capers was placed on the pension roll for March 1852. 

It is unclear how Jim’s pension application was placed in the docket for the 
Pension Committee, but, it is quite probable that Norman McLeod’s connection to Judge 
Bird Fitzpatrick probably had some part in the progression of the pension process. Not 
only did Fitzpatrick sign off on all of the documentation for Capers’ petition as the 
Probate Court Judge of Pike County, he could have had higher connections with 
Congressmen through his brother, who was the Governor of Alabama. '*° 

Like Betsy Goff, Milly collected her husband’s backpay because he did not 
receive any payment before his death on August 1, 1853. The government sent $256.00 
to Milly on April 1, 1853.'*° A thorough examination of the documents produced in the 
local Pike County courthouse does not yield any sort of reference to the enslaved status 
of Milly—we only learn of it from the correspondence between her lawyer and the 
Pension Commissioner one month after her application is submitted to the federal level. 
Her lawyer submitted the application, including the approval of the local Probate Justice, 
Bird Fitzpatrick, to the Pension Commission in Washington, D.C. on 29 September 1858. 
Less than a month later, the agency made inquiries about whether or not Milly was 
enslaved, and Stevens acknowledged her status as a slave but asked that the agency 


consider her applications. In October, the pension office responded that the pension 
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application will be “favorably considered when proof is filed that she is a free woman.” 
Furthermore, witness testimony would not be enough—they advised that “a certificate of 
court in relation to her freedom be filed as proof upon this point,” and that it “must be 
direct and positive.” According to the pension office, Milly acquired “no legal rights... in 
virtue of the (the word marital is scratched out by the author) said relations which 
subsisted between her and the said pensioner.” !2” Here, the federal government denied 
Milly the ability to marry, even refraining from using the words “marital relations” to 
describe her relationship with Jim. As a black woman from Alabama, Milly was 
immediately questioned and deemed unfit for pension based on her legal status and her 
inability to marry. 

As with Elizabeth Mason from Virginia, the easiest way to deny an African 
American widow her pension was to question her capacity to embody the ideals of 
womanhood. Marriage and the status of wife were completely denied to enslaved women 
like Milly. Her thirty-year marriage with Jim was completely denied by the decision of 
the Secretary of the Interior, despite her six children. 

Furthermore, they argued that she could not receive the money even if she was 
included in the roll because, as a slave, Milly could not legally own the money—it would 
have to go to her master. As an enslaved woman, Milly did not have any rights in the 
eyes of Alabama state law, and though she found support by powerful men in her local 
community, she found no support from the federal government, a federal government that 


asserted its power over her pension application. 
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In April 1859, Stevens attempted a different appeal to the pension commission. 
McLeod now offered to free Milly in order for her to be added to the pension roll. In 
answer, the pension office pointed to Alabama law: “it does not appear that the laws of 
Alabama would permit the manumission.”!*° In addition, for the first time, the pension 
office also stated that there would still be an “objection as to the legalist of her marriage” 
because she was enslaved.'*? This letter, written in April 1858, was ahead of its time as 
the Alabama legislature did not prohibit manumission until the next year, on 1 January 
1860.'°° The Alabama Supreme Court had seen cases over the legality of manumission 
(particularly in wills) since the passage of the 1819 Constitution that stated that the 
Assembly “shall have power to pass laws to permit the owners of slaves to emancipate 
them, saving the rights of creditors, and preventing them from becoming a public 
charge.” By 1834, the legislature, overrun with petitions from masters to liberate slaves, 
passed the responsibility to the local courts. In the same year, they also passed a removal 
law that required emancipated slaves to leave the state within one year of manumission, 
stipulating that their free status would take effect upon their withdrawal from the state. 
Legally, Milly’s master could have freed her, but she would have to leave the state and 
apply for pension under a different locality. This case demonstrates the ways that the 
federal pension commission exerted power over the local courthouse and state laws in a 


stricter way than just ten years prior. 
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Though McLeod left no private papers that might suggest his intentions with 
Milly Capers and her pension, other white men took advantage of veteran’s widows, 
particularly free women of color. In one such case, Kenturah Primus found herself in the 
middle of an investigation by the U.S. District Attorney’s office. Kenturah's situation is 
very different than Milly’s. Kenturah was a free woman of color living in Canterbury, 
Connecticut. Her husband, Job Primus (sometimes called Job Lanthrop) served in the 
American Revolution and gained his pension in April 1818.'°! 

When she was interrogated by the investigators from the District Attorney’s 
office, Kenturah claimed, “Sometime after his death, I think about the year 1845, 
Socrates Balcome came to me and asked me when I was married to Job Primus. I told 
him I was married in 1816. He then said I was entitled to a pension. I told him it was 
good news, and that if I was entitled to it I hoped I should have it, for I was poor and 
needed it. Not long after Mr. Balcome came again and brought a paper and read it to me 
and said it was all right, and that I must sign it and make oath to it, and I did so. I did 
know [sic] that there was anything wrong about. I cannot read and the Petition as Mr. 
Balcome read it to me, was all right as far as I knew.” It turned out that Socrate Balcome 
was a fraud, someone who took advantage of elderly widows by keeping most of the 
pension afforded to the women he helped to procure a pension. Kenturah only received 


thirty-five dollars of the money the government paid in her name. !%” 
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The court found that “not only did he fraudulently keep Kenturah’s pension for 
himself, he defrauded the U.S. government by claiming that Kenturah and Job married 
in___ [space left black in original] despite the fact that Kenturah told him numerous 
times that they married in November 1816.”!%° Through the investigation, the federal 
agents found that Kenturah “was imposed upon by Balcome” because “She can neither 
read nor write, and on her examination stated voluntarily, that she always told Balcome 
that she was married in November 1816, at Canterbury to Job.” In fact, they found, “that 
she show[sic] him the bible where her marriage was freely entered by George Hatch, now 
deceased, but that he said she must keep still and not show the bible.”'** The Marshall 
arrested Balcome for fraud over the Federal Pension Act of 1823 in June 1846. The 
investigators did not charge Kenturah for fraud because they placed the blame solely on 
Balcome, charging that he took “advantage of her simplicity, and without any connivance 
or knowledge on her part a pension was obtained, in her name.” '° The investigators 
summed up their findings about Kenturah: 

In the investigation of the matter before the U.S. District Court, there was 
no evidence of any dishonest intention, or any improper conduct on the 
part of the applicant. On the contrary, it full appeared that she was merely 
an artless, ignorant, instrument in the hands of a man sulking too 
successfully, to put money in his own pocket. ‘°° 


The jury later found Balcome guilty of fraud. Kenturah did, in fact, gain her 


pension under the 1853 law that did not place limits on the date of marriage. '°’ 
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Balcome had less of an interest than McLeod did as a slaveholder living in 
Alabama. As her master, McLeod could have taken all of the money and Milly Capers 
would have no recourse with which to claim her ownership over the money. Milly 
Capers’ case demonstrates that even though she may have had a powerful white master 
who wished her to gain her pension, she could not find favor in the law. The federal 
government would hold Alabama to enforce their laws concerning black freedom and 
marriage despite the attempts of some to skirt them for individual gain. 

Betsy and other Revolutionary War widows’ pension records present an 
opportunity to understand the way “localism,” an idiosyncratic legal system that involved 
extralegal processes in local courts in favor of keeping the peace, functioned within the 
centralizing efforts of federal laws and bureaucracy. Historian Laura Edwards, the 
foremost scholar on this phenomenon, argues that though the local legal culture relied on 
older ideas of dependence, it allowed for space for those without legal standing, including 
women and African Americans (both enslaved and free). State law protected the rights of 
white men in the society through rigid and restrictive legislation, and localized law 
helped preserve social order in its fluid application of law at the community level. '°® 
Many of the most recent works on free people of color have largely agreed with her 
findings. Historians Melvin Ely and Kirt von Daacke have produced incredibly nuanced 
community-level studies of free blacks in Prince Edward County and Charlottesville, 


Virginia, respectively, that detail the ways that free blacks navigated the local court 
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system by establishing human connections in the white community.'’? The study of the 
federal pension process reveals the ways that federal bureaucracy valued local customs 
and reputation as evidence but, ultimately forced the local officials to follow state laws in 
their pension vetting process, especially beginning in the 1840s. '“° 

The experiences of African American widows demonstrate the complicated ways 
that race, gender, and localism functioned in the new republic. Clearly, African American 


women faced more potential pitfalls in their applications; however, many succeeded. In 


their successful applications, women emphasized their relationship with their husbands 
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and brought reputable white witnesses to support their claim when they did not have 
documentary proof. Clearly, many of these women understood the local court system and 
were able to supply adequate application for their names to added to the pension rolls. 
The experiences of Milly Capers reveal the major road blocks facing an enslaved woman 


attempting to gain a federal pension in Alabama. 
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CONCLUSION 
“His bosom burning with the intent to drive the invaders from our shores”: The 
Memory of Black Revolutionary War Soldiers” 

“Of the services and sufferings of the colored soldiers of the Revolution... no 
attempt has, to our knowledge, been made to preserve a record.... Their history is not 
written. It lies upon the soil watered with their blood: Who shall gather it? It rests with 
their bones in the charnel-house: who shall exhume it?”! This statement may have been 
true when William Day spoke to a black crowd gathered in New Hampshire in 1842, but 
just ten years later, many scholars took up the task of narrating the experiences of black 
Revolutionary soldiers. Black abolitionist leaders and scholars began to actively engage 
with the stories of black Revolutionary War soldiers—their stories no longer rested with 
them in their graves.” Instead, they became highly contested and employed for multiple 
political motives, especially the stories of those who fought for the patriot cause, in 
Washington’s Continental Army. Both historians and the general public have attempted 
to reckon with the competing and contradictory notions of equality and freedom that 
circulated throughout the Revolutionary Era and the expansion of chattel slavery after the 
war ended. As we have seen, black soldiers themselves and their families frequently 


talked about their service to the country and reminded their neighbors and local white 


officials of their commitment to the country. 
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The stories of black soldiers and their widows, whether free or enslaved, provide 
an important lens through which to discuss these trends, and the experiences of black 
Revolutionary pensioners reveal the ways that race functioned at local, state, and federal 
levels of government and legal structure. However, the ways both public memory and 
public intellectuals have actively utilized the memory of black Patriots is also an 
important element of the legacy of these Revolutionary heroes. Even as widows 
petitioned the federal government for aid, black abolitionists in northern states wrote 
speeches and newspaper articles actively drawing on the sacrifices of black men during 
wartime in order to advocate for civil rights as well as the abolition of slavery. Black 
Patriots remained strong evidence of the worthiness of African American citizenship and 
patriotism throughout the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. By the mid- 
twentieth century, the language used when discussing black participation in the 
Revolution changed—specifically, the focus shifted to the ways that enslaved individuals 
fought for freedom and largely ignored the presence of free blacks in the conflict. 
Through World War I, World War II, and the traditional Civil Rights movement, 
historians grappled with the ways that black participation in the Revolution could relate 
with the contemporary struggle for equal rights. Public memory finally caught up with 
the academy in the 1980s, when Congress passed an initiative to add a memorial to the 
National Mall dedicated to black American Revolutionary War soldiers, but the 
monument never came to fruition. 

Though there is a specific shift between the focus on free people of color versus 


enslaved individuals as soldiers in the historiography, there are several continuities that 
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characterize the public memory of black Revolutionary War soldiers, especially the 
emphasis on the patriotism and loyalty of black soldiers, and the focus on the 
involvement in the Continental Army, not the British side. The emphasis remained on the 
heroic nature of enlistment and service but the focus changed—from the American cause 
to the enslaved populations who ran to the British. For historians in the late twentieth 
century, African Americans who ran to British lines were taking revolutionary steps to 
achieve freedom. 

The story of memory is always complicated. Though some historians have crafted 
a distinct line between national and private memory, recent studies have showed that this 
line is not as sharp as previously thought. Historians who have taken memory studies 
seriously have suggested that “rather than locating collective memory in society, we need 
to situate shared memories in individual experience and posit collective memory as the 
aggregation of individual experience.” > Memory studies can inform historians as they 
write social and cultural histories by helping to situate the complex ways that people 
remembered and forgot events throughout time. In the case of the American Revolution, 
memory is all about power—power in the community, over other classes and races. By 
claiming rights to the Revolution and ignoring participation by marginalized groups, 
white elites had exclusive rights to the story of the founding of the United States for at 
least 100 years after the conflict ended. During this time, marginalized groups, especially 


African Americans, attempted to write the history of black participation back into the 


3 Michael A. McDonnell; Clare Corbould; Frances M. Clarke; and W. Fitzhugh Brundage, eds. 
Remembering the Revolution: Memory, History, and Nation Making from Independence to the Civil War 
(Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 2013), 4. 
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popular narrative of the Revolution. They continued the efforts of veterans and their 
descendants detailed in the previous chapters. 

Even as widows were still petitioning the federal government for aid as described 
in Chapter 5, political leaders of the abolitionist movement made efforts to bring the 
history of black Revolutionary soldiers to the public. Several political leaders of the 
movement advocated the documentation of black patriots, including William Lloyd 
Garrison. Garrison himself gave multiple lectures on the matter and published collections 
of essays devoted to discovering the extent of black involvement in the war, The Loyalty 
and Devotion of Colored Americans in the Revolution and War of 1812 in 1861. Another 
important work published during this time was including William Cooper Nell’s The 
Colored Patriots of the American Revolution: With Sketches of Several Distinguished 
Colored Persons, published in 1855.4 Nell, a free black living in Boston, was very active 
in the abolitionist movement. Taken together, these two sources show that, in the early 
phase of remembrance, the emphasis was placed on specific characteristics of black 
soldiers, especially their bravery and courage. There was no real interest in assessing the 
number of troops, only showing that they existed and that they fought for the Patriot 
cause with valor and gallantry. These writers assert the ability of choice, arguing that 
black soldiers chose to fight and fought because they believed in the promises of liberty 


and equality made by patriot leaders. 


4 William Cooper Nell, The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution: With Sketches of 
Several Distinguished Colored Persons. (Boston: Robert F. Wallcut Publishing, 1855). 
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Nell’s volume was the first publication devoted to black soldiers who fought for 
the patriot forces. The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution focuses on the 
success and bravery of black soldiers through the use of individual examples. The text 
devotes an entire chapter to each state and discusses the involvement of troops in key 
battles and other related material, such as legal restrictions and court cases involving 
veterans. This 400-page volume repeatedly overwhelms the reader with examples of 
black humanity, masculinity, heroism, and honor. According to the introduction penned 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe, the work aims to “redeem the character of the race” by 
showing that black military service was “far more magnanimous because it was rendered 
to a nation which did not acknowledge them as citizens and equals, and in whose interests 


and prosperity they had less at stake.”° 


Nell utilizes individual accounts, eulogies, 
newspaper articles, and court documents of well-known cases to develop individual 
stories of heroism. The individual stories serve to influence the reader, to connect on an 
emotional level in order to prove that African Americans did not deserve to be enslaved. 
Nell’s stories served to raise black hope for freedom and equal treatment while also 
attempting to command white respect for their contributions to the patriot cause. 

Nell’s work begins with the controversy over an 1851 petition presented to the 
Massachusetts legislature that asked for $1,500 to erect a monument memorializing 
Crispus Attucks. Unsurprisingly, the legislature rejected the petition and instead chose to 


fund a monument to Isaac Davis, the famous militia officer who commanded a company 


of Minutemen from Acton, Massachusetts. Nell argues that the decision was based purely 


> Tbid, 5. 
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on race, not on merit of sacrifice. He states, “the rejection of the petition was to be 
expected, if we accept the axiom that a colored man never gets justice done him in the 
United States, except by mistake... Both [men] were promoters of the American 
Revolution, but one was white, the other was black; and this is the only solution to the 
problem why justice was not fairly meted out.”® Throughout the work, Attucks is 
continually referred to as the most important example of black loyalty, patriotism, and 
sacrifice. 

Nell specifically speaks about the black Rhode Island regiment, and includes full 
text documentation of petitions submitted that called for black regiments in other 
colonies, such as Massachusetts. Nell’s text is a scattering of stories, quotes, and 
government petitions collected in one volume with very little analysis included. Most of 
the soldiers included in the text were from the northern colonies, such as Quack Matrick, 
who enlisted in the regular army and earned a pension after the war, or Philip Andrews 
who “was a servant of a captain of the British army, in the Revolution, and, at the age of 
sixteen, deserted to the American army.”’ He also included a story of Pomp, a slave who 
gained manumission through his master, Jonathon Jackson. After he gained his freedom, 
Nell continues, he served in the Revolution for the duration of the war.® Though Nell is 
clearly interested in highlighting the inhumanity, cruelty, and unjust nature of the 


institution of slavery, most of the examples that Nell utilizes focus on free blacks. He 


5 Nell, 18. 
7 Ibid, 35. 
8 Thid,42-4. 
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underlines the choice made by a free black man—that they were conscious heroes, not 
forced to serve the country by their masters. 

William Lloyd Garrison’s publication shares many of the objectives of Nell’s 
work. By the end of the 1850s, Garrison’s abolitionist cause had suffered many defeats, 
none more important that the 1857 Dred Scott Decision that established the 
powerlessness of Congress in banning slavery in federal territories. The Loyalty and 
Devotion of Colored Americans in the Revolution and War of 1812, published in 1861 is 
a short collection of essays, newspaper articles, and speeches. Instead of attempting to 
chronicle lesser known black soldiers like Nell’s work, Garrison focuses on the ways that 
the memory of black soldiers had been used in the abolitionist cause. Nell and Garrison 
both attempt to demonstrate the bravery of these soldiers but Garrison has a greater focus 
on the ways that people have remembered them into the nineteenth century. 

He begins his work by proclaiming the bravery of black soldiers. He argues, “I 
think we have demonstrated this point, that if colored people are among your Pompeys, 
and Coffees, and Uncle Toms, they are also among your heroes. We can be, as we have 
always been, faithful subjects, powerful allies.”? Based on this premise of black 
faithfulness, Garrison then presses for liberty for the “sons of the men who fought for 
you.” '° Garrison, too, plays to romantic notions of the American Revolution in order to 
persuade white men to back the abolitionist cause: 


We bring to you, to-day, the tears of our fathers,--each tear is a volume, and 
speaks to you...We point you to their blood, sprinkled upon your door-posts in 


° Garrison, 4. 
10 Tbid, 4. 
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your political midnight, that the Destroying Angel might pass over. We take you 
to their sepulchers, to see the bond of honor between you and them kept, on their 
part, faithfully, even until death. !* 

For Garrison and other abolitionists, American citizenship, freedom, and equality 

were based in sacrifice—in blood shed for the Patriot cause. 
The patriot cause, however, was largely a white one in the public memory 

of the conflict. Garrison’s work focuses on the choice of free African Americans 

to fight for freedom for white colonials from the oppressive British monarchy. 

Garrison evidences this claim by quoting a Revolutionary War veteran, Dr. 

Harris, who spoke to the Presbyterian Anti-Slavery Society in Francestown, New 

Hampshire, in 1842, who claimed to fight for the freedom experienced by the 

white audience he addressed. He spoke of surprise that more people did not fight 

back against slavery because it went against everything the patriot soldiers fought 

for during the war. The veteran condemned men who did not act against slavery: 
The very mention of it [slavery] warms the blood in my veins, and, old as I am, 
makes me feel something of the spirit and impulses of ’76.’ Then liberty meant 
something. Then liberty, independence, freedom, were in every man’s mouth. 
They were the sounds at which they rallied, under which they fought and bled... 
The word slavery then filled their hearts with horror. They fought because they 


would not be slaves. Those whom liberty has cost nothing, do not know how to 
. . 12 
prize it. 


11 Thid, 4. 
12 Tbid, 4-5. 
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The patriot cause was ripe with language of freedom and equality—and, by virtue of 
African American soldiers’ willing participation; and, according to these writers, this 
language should apply to the black population, as well. 

Between the mid-nineteenth century until the centennial anniversary of the Boston 
Massacre, the image of the black soldier was largely forgotten, at least in popular 
memory. Perhaps the horrors of war, Reconstruction, and Jim Crow made event the 
patriotic black soldier too dangerous for white audiences. By the late 1890s, however, 
this changed. The centennial anniversary of the Boston Massacre, and Attucks’s death 
renewed interests in black participation in the Revolution. The image of the black patriot 
soldier regained attention towards the end of the century when the “Boston 
Massacre/Crispus Attucks Monument” commemorating the Boston Massacre, and its 
hero, Crispus Attucks, went up in Boston Common in 1888.'? The monument honors the 
victims of the Massacre—it is 25 feet high and 10 feet wide, and includes a large figure 
that represents the Spirit of Revolution, an important symbol of the French Revolution. 
The woman holds an American flag in one hand and a broken chain in the other, and she 
crushes a crown under her right foot. At the top of the statue are the names of the five 
martyrs. Under the Spirit of Revolution, there is a relief that depicts the events of the 


Massacre, as the first bullets flew into the crowd. Crispus Attucks is the most pronounced 


13 Mitch Kachun, First Martyr of Liberty: Crispus Attucks in American Memory. Oxford, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2017; Karsten Fitz, “Commemorating Crispus Attucks: Visual Memory and 
the Representations of the Boston Massacre, 1770-1857,” Amerikastudien / American Studies 50, no. 3 
(2005): 463-84. http://www. jstor.org/stable/41158169; Stephen H. Brown, “Remembering Crispus 
Attucks: Race, Rhetoric, and the Politics of Commemoration: Quarterly Journal of Speech: Vol 85, No 2.” 
n.d. Accessed March 15, 2018. 
https://www.tandfonline.com/doi/abs/10.1080/00335639909384252?journalCode=rqjs20; 
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figure in the scene, as he lies dead on the ground in the forefront. The statue received 
much criticism from newspapers that claimed the statue did “not give the gigantic negro 
who headed the Boston riot, any real prominence.”'4 The journalist despaired that one 
had to “look to find Attucks” who is crushed under the “heel of the English soldiers.” He 
even referred to an “old soldier” who commented that the smoke from the British 
muskets was the “most remarkable feature of the bronze.” !° 

During the late nineteenth century, the memory of black participation in the 
American Revolution focused on the experiences and heroism of one man: Attucks. Gone 
were the attempts to shed light on ordinary black soldiers in the war. Instead, African 
Americans embraced Attucks as the hero of the race, a man to stand for the sacrifices 
made by blacks throughout the nation. '® Instead of utilizing the experiences of black 
soldiers as justification for abolition, Attucks became the main character for which the 
black community could see some hope for securing a small space in the historical 
memory of the Revolution. 

On March 5, 1896, a racially diverse crowd gathered to commemorate the 


memory of Crispus Attucks. Newspaper coverage of the event described Attucks as “the 


colored patriot, who was the first man to fall from the bullets of the British in defense of 


14 Springfield Republican, “How the City is Decorated” August 12, 1890. 

15 Springfield Republican, 12 August 1890 “How the City is Decorated” 

16 David Blight, Race and Reunion: The Civil War in American Memory (Cambridge: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2001), 375. Blight demonstrates how the heroic figures of 
Attucks, Nat Turner, David Walker and others became a common thread of African American memory. In 
his analysis, Blight argues that black intellectuals like W.E.B. Du Bois utilized these men in an 
“emancipationist memory” that was deeply divided from the national community’s memory of the Civil 
War. 
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his country.”'” The crowd gathered, “irrespective of race or color” and attracted “some of 
the most noted people of Boston.”!® Black newspapers covered this ceremony, and their 
descriptions noted the importance of Attucks as a hero for the black community but he 
represented an African American hero that the white population could rally around as 
well. One article notes that “as time grows older, the dearer does he [Attucks] become to 
the hearts of all American citizens.”'? Attucks’s importance as a black hero was that he 
could bridge the gap between the white and black races, at least temporarily, in the 
celebration of the Boston Massacre. 7° 

The newspapers repeatedly stressed the importance of remembering Attucks’s 
actions as a loyal, patriotic man who had risen from his unfortunate circumstances as a 
slave in Virginia to enlist in the army to help fight the British who were attempting to 
“rivet more firmly the yoke of oppressive bondage about the necks of the American 
people.” Black leaders thought that Attucks could help the African American cause if 
popular memory recalled his bravery and patriotism, traits that, they asserted, had always 
been associated with the African American population. In addition to volunteering for 
military service, Attucks’s bravery was even more important because he was remembered 
as the first casualty of the Revolution. One journalist remarked, “the fact that a Negro 
shed the first blood for the freedom of this great republic should be a thing to which 


every colored person in this country should point with much pride and glory, and which 


me Enterprise "25" anniversary of the death of Crispus Attucks” March 12, 1896 
18 Tbid. 

19 Seattle Republican 

20 Boston Daily Advertiser, 07 March 1899. “Crispus Attucks Eulogized” 
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should make every person who has pointed the finger of scorn and derision at the Negro 
declaring him as an unfit subject for citizenship in this country, hang his head in 
shame.”?! The small acceptance of Attucks in the historical memory of the Boston 
Massacre created an avenue through which black leaders could fight for equality during 
the violent Jim Crow era. 

Not only did Attucks become important for black leaders to address the white 
population, his memory also became a way to rally the black population in and of itself. 
Around the country, Crispus Attucks clubs, whose members included the most influential 
black leaders in the local community, provided a space for political discussion and 
debate. Crispus Attucks club meetings not only provided an important space for the 
discussion of African American persecution in the Jim Crow South, but also discussion of 
broader, international problems concerning the racial attitudes of the United States 
government.* In a meeting of the Boston Crispus Attucks and Wendell Phillips Club in 
March of 1899, 150 “of the most prominent colored men in the State” gathered to 
commemorate the anniversary of the Boston massacre by offering eulogies for Attucks. 
In one speech given by a Lieutenant who commanded a regiment in Puerto Rico, the 
discussion shifted the focus from Attucks himself to the problems in the Philippines. He 


suggested “that ‘murders’ had been committed in the Philippines and that they were 


21 Seattle Republican 
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merely a continuation of the outrages against the Southern negro against which such a 
long fight had been made.”*° The audience vigorously applauded the speech. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the battle over the memory of the 
Revolutionary War was won, in the public eye, by white racists, who utilized Jim Crow 
laws and violence to legally segregate the country.*4 During this time, those who 
remembered the black experience of the American Revolution changed their focus from 
the importance of ordinary black soldiers' dedication and loyalty to the freedom and 
equality promised by the Founding Fathers to a more subdued hero—Crispus Attucks— 
who appeared, all at once, as a martyr for the country, a loyal servant, and a patriotic 
former slave. This, however, was not the case for the African American descendants of 
the soldiers, like William Edward Burghardt Du Bois. In his classic 1903 work Souls of 
Black Folk, Du Bois, an American sociologist, historian, and civil rights activist, began 
the collections of essays on race with a dedication to his paternal grandfather Tom 
Burghardt. Though Burghardt was a veteran, he did not petition for a pension. Through 
his tribute, we can connect W.E.B. Du Bois’s strong exertions of citizenship through his 


political leadership to his pride in his ancestor’s service. 


23 Boston Daily Advertiser, 07 March 1899. “Crispus Attucks Eulogized.” In addition to social and 
intellectual clubs named after Attucks, there were also hospitals and Relief Associations—institutions that 
reached a broader swath of the black community than the more elite clubs previously mentioned. By July 
1904. The Crispus Attucks Relief Association in Washington, D.C., boasted over four hundred members 
and optimistically estimated that it would increase to one or two thousand by 1907. See Washington Bee 30 
July 1904 “The Crispus Attucks.” 
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After the declaration of WWI, the legacy of black soldiers garnered more 
attention as U.S. citizens were forced to deal with questions of soldiery and citizenship in 
amore public light. Black soldiers, generally, “symbolized freedom, manhood, and 
martial heroism. Most significant, they demonstrated the potential for citizenship and 
how military service in the war could expand its boundaries to fully include African 
Americans.””° On April 28, 1917, an article titled “Some Interesting Facts about Negro 
Soldiers” appeared on the front page of the Savannah Tribune, providing readers with an 
overview of the fighting record of black troops from the American Revolution to the 
Spanish-Cuban-American War.”?° Though the public did accept this new discourse of 
heroic black soldiers in part, they also easily rejected the contributions that black soldiers 
made. In March of 1914, a newspaper article erases Crispus Attucks’s race as a non- 
factor and refers to him as a “lad.”?’ By the 20" century, the possibility of military 
training for African Americans continued to scare whites. Military training could be used 
against them—armed African Americans could fight against white supremacy. 

In the black community, debates over whether African Americans should fight for 
the United States intensified. The American Revolution was often used as an example for 
a reason to fight. In one address, Oscar Stanton De Priest, a Republican politicaian and 
civil rights advocate from Chicago, Illinois, looked to Crispus Attucks to understand why 


blacks should fight for a country that had violently oppressed them for centuries. He 


25 Chad Louis Williams, Torchbearers of Democracy: African American Soldiers in the World 
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looked to Attucks as a symbol of what could possibly change, if African Americans 
fought for equality. He argued that “history says... if any people would accomplish 
anything by way of representation, they must fight for it.” If African Americans wanted 
representation of rights and independence, they must “go out and get it... go out and take 
it.”*8 He continued on to say that Attucks lead the country into battle so that it could 
become “the land of the free, and a home of the brave.”? The African American 
community, in his estimation, needed to continue to fight in order to bring Attucks’s 
vision into reality. 

Twenty years later, when another world conflict was beginning, a shift in the 
memory of the black presence in the American Revolution was also taking place. 
Intellectuals, specifically historians, took seriously the Revolutionary experiences of 
black soldiers. Herbert Aptheker and Luther Porter Jackson were two of the leading 
scholars on the subject. Through their works, these scholars acknowledged the 
importance of ordinary people in the conflict. 

While historians were turning their focus to finding individuals who served for the 
patriot cause, individuals in the mid-twentieth century also dealt with the issues of 
soldiering and equality. Veterans of the conflicts reflected on their own situations in 
comparison with black Revolutionary War veterans. They found themselves questioning 
why they would fight for a country that treated them so poorly. Representative Parren J. 


Mitchell of Maryland, himself a veteran of World War II, questioned his own motivations 


28 «The Presentation of a Gold Star Studded with Diamonds by the Colored Citizens” Broad Ax, 
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for fighting after he was injured and was recovering in the hospital. He asked himself 
why he should place himself in jeopardy when many of the states did not grant him full 
and equal access to citizenship. He found his answer by comparing himself to black 
Revolutionary veterans: “Just as those (black) men did in the war for our independence, I 
realized that by so doing maybe, maybe, we could create a climate in which this country 
could one day achieve its true potential for greatness.’'?° 

Building on the work of Luther Porter Jackson, historian Benjamin Quarles 
focuses on the ordinary, unknown soldiers in his work The Negro in the American 
Revolution published in 1961. He hoped to present a “group portrait rather than a study of 
individuals” that does not include rumors or romanticized stories of specific soldiers. °" 
Published in the height of the Civil Rights Movement, Quarles utilizes personal accounts, 
newspaper articles, and court documents to argue that blacks participated in the 
Revolution and that their experiences in the war provided an important stimulus for 
freedom and abolition. Much like Aptheker and Jackson before him, Quarles’s work was 
criticized for its lack of sources and because it went against the prevailing interpretation 
of the Revolution. Historians did not agree that the discourses of Revolution, and the 
Declaration of Independence could speak to African Americans of equality and freedom. 

One of the most important contributions that Quarles’s work represents in the 
historiography is the importance of blacks who allied with the British. In earlier works, 


and in the broader public memory, the choices made by these men were ignored or easily 


3° Christian Science Monitor “America’s too-long forgotten black heroes” July 7, 1986. 
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dismissed as unimportant. Quarles devotes three chapters to slaves who made personal 
decisions to join the British, and he views these decisions as decisions to fight for 
freedom. His work signifies a shift in the discipline of history as the Civil Rights 
Movement moved some scholars away from the romanticized vision of the United States 
as a beacon of equality and freedom and instead focused on how enslaved individuals 
conceptualized their own freedom. Instead of attempting to prove slaves' loyalty to the 
patriot cause, Quarles describes the devotion of African Americans to a more inclusive 
vision of equality and freedom. Though he is interested in a broader concept of freedom 
struggles than previous historians were, Quarles remains devoted to a whiggish view of 
history. He concludes that the “irreversible commitment of the new nation to the 
principles of liberty and equality” would eventually include blacks as well as whites. °” 
After the publication of Quarles work, historians took up the challenge of 
assessing the controversial conclusion that the American Revolution strengthened black 
desire for freedom. There were a handful of studies published in the 1970s and 1980s that 
address black participation in the war. Sylvia Frey’s important study, Water from the 
Rock: Black Resistance in a Revolutionary Age, published in 1991, argues for two 
revolutions—one lead by the patriot forces and the other lead by slave resistance, even 
revolt, on southern plantations. Historians have, largely, continued this trend, focusing on 
the ways that slaves fought for freedom against white supremacy more generally, against 


their masters and the patriot cause. 


32 Quarles, 200. 
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While the historiography of the Revolution continued to focus on the individual 
struggles on southern plantations, public memory of the black experience during the 
Revolution continued to stress the story of the black patriot first and foremost but did 
acknowledge the importance of the actions taken by slaves who ran to British lines. In 
1986, when a group formed the Black Revolutionary War Patriots Foundation, there was 
only one memorial on the National Mall in Washington, D.C. dedicated to a black 
person.°*? Maurice Barboza, one of the founders of the Foundation, became interested in 
black Revolutionary War soldiers through his own interest in ancestral research. After 
spending years researching black patriot soldiers, he wanted the larger community to 
understand and celebrate their contributions to the founding of the United States. They, 
along with Senator Chris Dodd from Connecticut and Senator Charles Grassley from 
Iowa, created a bill to fund a monument devoted to black patriots. Congress quickly 
passed the bill with a 408 to 0 vote in the House in July 1986, and President Ronald 
Reagan signed into the bill into law in October. The Foundation estimated that the cost 
ranged from $2-4 million and it would have to be raised from non-government sources. 

The memorial was meant to memorialize the 5,000 blacks who fought in the 
Continental Army and Navy against the British.*4 In addition to these men, the 
Foundation would “also honor those who sought their freedom in the Revolutionary War 


era by running away from their owners or by filing petitions.” The Foundation believed 


33 There was a memorial dedicated to Mary McCloud Bethune (1875-1955), an African American 
educator, philanthropist, and civil rights activist who began a private school for African American students 
in Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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that “those who fought in the war... did so as substitutes for their masters, who agreed to 
set them free in return”* By the late twentieth century, the focus of public memory of 
black experience in the Revolution accepted a more private, individualized notion of 
freedom, rather than only promoting the romantic notions promised by the Founding 
Fathers. They wanted the statue to “depict people, human beings who happened to be 
slaves and struggled under extraordinary hardships.” °° They hoped for a prominent 
position on the mall, specifically the Foundation wanted the monument situated “between 
the Washington Monument, linking it to Washington’s role as commander in chief of the 
Continental Army, and the Lincoln Memorial, honoring Lincoln for issuing the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1862.”° 

Throughout the public memory of the Revolution in the early twentieth century, it 
is important to note the total erasure of free blacks in the conflict. By the late 1980’s, the 
memory of black participation in the shifted from an emphasis on the right to full 
citizenship and rights to the condemnation of the institution of slavery itself. In one 
reaction to the passage of the bill, an article entitled, “America’s too-long-forgotten black 
heroes article,” the emphasis was on one slave in particular, James Robinson, who was a 
Maryland slave. He asked to fight in the Continental Army. The article details the two 
battles in which he fought (Brandywine and Yorktown) and then goes on to trace his 


story as he was “decorated for valor, then shipped back to slavery in Louisiana. He saw 
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service again as a volunteer in the War of 1812. Despite contributions to two wars, he 
was not freed until after the Civil War.”°° The journalist concludes the article with an 
emotional tie between Robinson’s experiences in slavery and the memorial: “Like Mr. 
Robinson’s freedom, the patriots' memorial is long overdue.” *° 

Though the public memory of black Revolutionary war soldiers has experienced 
peaks and valleys throughout the past 200 years, there have clearly been strides forward. 
Though the memorial on the National Mall failed to garner enough capital to support the 
construction, the acknowledgement of black soldiers by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the inclusion of their descendants presents an important step forward 
toward a fuller, more inclusive picture of the war. What is lacking, however, is a broader, 
more complicated narrative of black experience on both sides of the conflict, particularly 
in popular memory. Though scholars have shown the importance of slave flight from 


southern plantations to British lines, the national memory of black soldiers remains one 


that centers on patriotism and heroism. 
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Figure 1.1. Map of Abraham Goff’s (Bedford County, Virginia) military career in 
the Tenth Virginia 
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Figure 1.2. Map of Jim Capers’ (Pike County, Alabama) military career in the 
Fourth South Carolina 
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